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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Perhaps the most difficult problem which confronts the American 
educational system is that of providing for the adequate training 
of the teachers who are needed to give instruction in the schools. 
The great numbers of pupils who are enrolled in schools of all levels 
and the ambition of the American people to extend educational op- 
portunities as far as possible create a demand so vast and so com- 
plex that it is well-nigh impossible to meet it. 

In his report for the year ended June 30, 1927, the United States 
commissioner of education shows in a very striking paragraph how 
inadequate are the facilities now provided in American teacher- 
training institutions. He writes as follows: 

The total enrolment in 402 teachers’ colleges and normal schools in 1926 
was 294,064, of which number 270,206, or 92 per cent, were enrolled in teacher- 
training courses. In all types of institutions having teacher-training work, 304,- 
412 were enrolled in such courses in regular sessions, and 494,943 is the total if 
summer-school students are included and duplicates excluded. If the regular 
students enrolled in teacher training complete the work in the usual time re- 
quired in the schools in which they are enrolled, they can replace one-seventh 
of the present teaching force in all schools in the United States annually. 
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The fact is that American civilization has expanded its schools 
more rapidly than it has been able to arrange for the efficient con- 
duct of these schools. There is some ground for the criticism fre- 
quently made of the teachers of the United States that they are not 
well trained. In his latest annual report President Nicholas Murray 
Butler expresses what is doubtless true in very large measure of 
teachers in both the higher schools and the elementary schools. He 
says: 

Whatever may be the case elsewhere, in the United States teachers them- 
selves, save those exceptions which here as always prove the rule, whether in 
school, in college, or in university, are, and for some time past have been, in 
large part quite uneducated in any large and justifiable sense of that word. 
The elaborate training which they have so often received is a sorry substitute 
for education. They are high-minded, eager, and devoted specialists and il- 
lustrate to the full the definition, marked as much by truth as by wit, that 
the specialist is one who knows more and more about less and less. For what- 
ever other purposes this trait may be useful, it is quite futile as an instrument 
of education. 

A neat and well-kept person, good manners, cultivated speech, and some 
appreciation and understanding of the best that has been said and done in the 
world would constitute a high but practicable ideal for the education of Ameri- 
can youth in this twentieth century. The pressure for the acquisition in in- 
fancy and adolescence of specific gain-making competences and talents is not 
a sign of educational progress; it is a sign of a return to the Dark Ages, the more 
dismal and dolorous because so largely unconscious and so usually accompanied 
by those shouts of triumph with which the barbarian uniformly celebrates his 
slayings of those things that he destroys because he does not appreciate or 
understand. 

There can be no question that a large part of the enrolment at American 
universities is the result of artificial stimulation by various more or less un- 
reasonable rules and regulations of boards of education and governing bodies 
of institutions of higher learning. The insistence that, whether or no, a teacher 
ambitious for advancement must be able to produce a degree of Master of Arts 
or even Doctor of Philosophy is alarming because of its unreasonableness and 
its unhappy influences. 


Mere criticism is, of course, of very little avail. The members 
of the teaching profession may be stimulated by criticism if the crit- 
icism is formulated in terms which suggest ways of improving their 
limited training, but the real problem is that of persuading the pub- 
lic outside the schools of the necessity of providing for better training 
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of teachers. The public must be convinced that exacting demands 
made on candidates for teachers’ certificates are justifiable and nec- 
essary measures. School boards must be compelled by enlightened 
public opinion to put a stop to the appointment for political reasons 
of incompetent persons to teaching positions. State legislatures 
must make appropriations for more teacher-training institutions 
and for more adequate curriculums in these institutions. 

It is time that teachers should make it clear to the public that 
the responsibility for some of the defects in the schools rests on the 
public itself because of the policies of its representatives. The teach- 
ers are on the average as good as the public demands. The public 
is ambitious for its children; let the ambition for the education of 
pupils find expression in financial and moral support of teacher- 
training. 

NATURAL VENTILATION SUPERIOR 


The New York Commission on Ventilation, which conducted 
studies from 1913 to 1917 and reported a number of findings that 
radically modified opinions regarding the ventilation of public build- 
ings, has again engaged in investigations. The present investigations 
were made possible through a subvention from the Milbank Memori- 
al Fund. Six school buildings in the city of Syracuse, New York, 
were kept under observation during the school year 1926-27 in order 
to ascertain the percentage of pupils suffering from respiratory ill- 
nesses and the degree of absenteeism. Three of the schools were 
ventilated by artificial forced-draft systems; three schools were ven- 
tilated by opening the windows. The latter are called “naturally 
ventilated” schools. 

The results of the inquiry are distinctly in favor of the naturally 
ventilated schools. Especially was it true during periods of rain or 
snow that artificial ventilation was unfavorable. The report sug- 
gests by way of explanation of the bad effects of artificial ventila- 
tion on wet days the possibility that the pupils’ damp clothes and 
shoes are dried too quickly, resulting in chills. 

The findings are summarized as follows by Thomas J. Duffield, 
the executive secretary and director of field studies of the New York 
Commission on Ventilation. 
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If our original data had been based on the more reliable foundation of 
diagnosis of respiratory illness by competent persons, and had our follow-up of 
absentees been such as to preclude the possibility of falsification of cause of 
absence, and had the numbers of individuals included in our study been greater, 
we should be warranted in making the unqualified assertion of what this pre- 
liminary study strongly suggests, namely, that natural ventilation has some in- 
herent virtue which mechanical ventilation does not possess, or that mechanical 
ventilation involves some harmful influence from which natural ventilation isfree. 

The high correlation between respiratory-illness absenteeism in the mechan- 
ically ventilated schools and precipitation has been shown. For those interested 
in the mathematical relationship, it should be stated that, with the seasonal 
trend of respiratory illness removed, the correlation ratio for the period Febru- 
ary 4 to April 14 is +-0.82+ 10, apparently both reliable and significant, whereas 
the corresponding figures for the naturally ventilated schools are +-0.35+0.27, 
demonstrating no significant correlation. 

It shall be our endeavor through further studies to remove the doubts that 
cloud the findings of this preliminary study and to demonstrate whether the 
high rate of air change is the causative agency in the excess of respiratory-illness 
absenteeism in the mechanically ventilated schools. 


A HANDBOOK FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


The Parents and Teachers Association of the Ethical Culture 
School, 33 Central Park West, New York City, has published a 


bulletin of sixty-eight pages, entitled, Suggestions for Parent-Teacher 
Work, describing the organization and activities of that association. 
This bulletin can be purchased for fifty cents. It contains lists of 
the various committees of the organization and gives an account of 
their functions. A typical section may be quoted in which a descrip- 
tion is given of the work of the Educational Research Committee. 


Purpose.—To make an intensive study of some specific phase of progressive 
education. 

History.—This committee has not been functioning very long, but even 
during its short existence it has proved the value of study groups in which the 
parents, guided by teachers, do real work. Successful study groups on “Experi- 
ments in Modern Education” and on “Nursery and Pre-School Education” were 
held under the leadership of two teachers. The study group on “The Junior 
High School” is a splendid example of parent-teacher co-operation. 

Procedure.—The topics studied are preferably related in some way to prob- 
lems concerning our own school, and this relation is kept in mind throughout 
the study. 

Authorities on the subject are consulted in formulating the plans for the 


study group. 
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A carefully selected bibliography is compiled and given to each member of 
the study group. Copies of the books recommended are secured for the Circulat- 
ing Library. 

Weekly meetings are held for as long a period as is necessary to cover the 
topic. 

A competent chairman is selected to preside at the meetings and to lead 
the discussion. 

A definite part of the topic is assigned for each meeting, and all members 
are expected to prepare themselves by reference reading. 

Individual members or a small committee prepare reports and present them 
to the group for discussion. 

Nearby schools are visited, and information is secured by corresponding 
with distant schools. 

Talks by experts may form part of the meetings of the study group. 


“PLAYGROUNDS OF THE NATION” 


Florence C. Fox, assistant specialist in city schools of the Bureau 
of Education, has prepared a bulletin of one hundred pages entitled, 
Playgrounds of the Nation, which describes some of the most inter- 
esting public parks in the United States. The pamphlet is a contribu- 
tion to the curriculum and supplies a reliable body of information of 
a type which can readily be collected at Washington through the 


channels of information open to an officer of a federal department. 
The material is put in a form which makes it directly available for 
use in classrooms as reading material and as information supple- 
mentary to the course in geography or to the course in civics. 

Material of this kind is much needed by schools. Bibliographies 
which list sources of information that teachers may use in preparing 
reading exercises are useful, but they are much less likely to bring 
new and interesting reading matter into the school than are such 
pamphlets as those prepared by Miss Fox in which the information 
has been extracted from the sources and made directly available. 
What Miss Fox has done ought to stimulate teachers to do on a 
much larger scale than is now common. When anyone finds material 
that can be put into a form directly usable by pupils, he or she 
should publish it and thus enrich the curriculum. If this were done 
by hundreds of workers, a stream of new ideas and readings would be 
constantly flowing into the elementary schools of the country to the 
great advantage of the pupils and teachers. 
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The introduction to Miss Fox’s pamphlet is as follows: 


Many attractive areas in the United States are not adapted to agriculture, 
and just in proportion as they are difficult of cultivation they become ideal 
locations for state parks and forest reservations. The states are rapidly setting 
aside as memorials and as playgrounds these spots of scenic beauty. They will 
remain a priceless heritage to our children and to our children’s children as 
long as the country shall last. Through a survey of these state parks and forests 
by the boys and girls of the elementary schools a pride in state and national 
citizenship may be aroused which shall lead to a higher appreciation of this 
beautiful land which they inherit. 

A veritable mine of interesting data for classroom programs can be found 
in a study of the state parks. What to select out of this wealth of material is a 
problem. Every phase of subject matter is represented: lessons in nature study, 
geography, history, civics, art, and literature. In this bulletin, Playgrounds of 
the Nation, a series of projects are presented which are based upon these sub- 
jects of study, as follows: In chapter i, the relation of people, especially of boys 
and girls, to the use of the parks and forests for rest and recreation; in chapter ii, 
the state park and forest as a sanctuary for the wild life of the country which 
is in danger of extermination; in chapter iii, the conservation of forests; in 
chapter iv, the subjects of erosion, mountain folding, and earthquakes, which 
various parks exemplify; in chapter v, subjects in history, of the great men for 
whom the parks and forests stand as memorials. From this classification of sub- 
ject matter the teacher will be prepared to use the state park as a basis of study 
and, without difficulty, to incorporate it into the daily program. 

Each chapter gives a background of fact upon which the teacher may build 
her project, supplemented by reading and study to as great an extent as pos- 
sible. The plan of study which follows the presentation material is based upon 
actual schoolroom practice which has been carried out successfully in some of 
the elementary schools of the country. 

Silent-reading lessons are suggested for each topic, which may be found in 
the readers in use in the schools, and references to appropriate stories, songs, 
poems, and pictures are given, followed by references for teachers for use in 
supplementing the factual material found in the bulletin. 

The reading lessons listed under each topic for Grades III, IV, V, and VI 
are taken from a large collection of readers that are now in use in the-schools 
of the United States. The list is comprehensive for the purpose of giving the 
teacher with even a small collection of supplementary readers an opportunity 
of using reading matter already at hand without formulating lessons of her 
own. With so large a list from which to choose, there will undoubtedly be some 
books which are included in any teacher’s collection of supplementary readers. 
These lessons may be written on the board or may be typewritten or mimeo- 
graphed for the use of individual pupils in classes in reading. 
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BACKWARDNESS IN READING 


The London Times Educational Supplement published the follow- 
ing account of a paper read by Miss G. Hume before the Education 
Section of the British Psychological Society. 


Miss Hume described an investigation undertaken in a number of London 
schools chosen from good, intermediate, and poor neighborhoods. From some 
10,000 children concerned, the head teachers offered 245 as being definitely 
backward in reading, and, of these, 130 were selected for special study. From 
intelligence tests applied to them, 26 per cent were found to have intelligence 
quotients of over 100, 35 per cent between 85 and roo, and the rest below 85.. 
It was found generally that, although in backward children the auditory memory 
was below normal, memory defect was not the general cause. More often these 
children confused symbols and found difficulty in discriminating slight differ- 
ences of form. 

In some 50 per cent of the cases the causes of disability were mainly ex- 
trinsic, such as irregular attendance; low culture at home, involving a poor 
vocabulary in daily use; physical defect, especially of vision and speech, in early 
childhood; and emotional disturbance, such as was due to shock or fright. 
Among these must be included inappropriate teaching methods. The normal 
child could learn to read at a mental age of between five and one-half and six 
years, but this was often interpreted as chronological age, with the result that 
this complex process was begun by some children before interest in it had de- 
veloped. Failure to show such interest led to disapprobation on the part of the 
teacher; this, combined with consequent errors, often set up a distaste for the 
subject which long persisted and might result in an emotional attitude which 
unconsciously gave rise to resistance to efforts to teach reading at a later stage. 
Progress in this subject was essentially individual, and some children learned 
more successfully by one method than by another. A child who had failed to 
learn by a method predominantly phonic might be more successful with one 
more dependent upon visual factors. On the other hand, apart from such special 
conditions, change from one method to another, such as often arose from change 
of school, might lead to confusion and definite retardation. A similar result 
appeared when a child of slow development was promoted from an infants’ to a 
senior department at a time when he was just overcoming the difficulties which 
others would have passed at an earlier age. 

Intrinsic causes dependent upon weak specific ability for reading or innate 
emotional instability were found in about half the cases. The former was often 
shown in the guise of defective memory for verbal symbols or of an inability to 
discriminate between simple letter and word forms. Where teaching methods 
were faulty, and particularly where not individual, bad habits of word recogni- 
tion were set up, leading to substitution, repetition, and insertion of letters, 
syllables, or words. Substitution of similar words for those actually on the page 
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was characteristic of the emotionally unstable child. Remedial methods for 
reading defect had been largely developed in America, where the teaching was 
mainly individual and the use of kinaesthetic factors, such as those of the mus- 
cles of hand, throat, and mouth, were called in to help. By one method de- 
scribed fluency was attained in five or six months. Generally, it might be said 
that failure was due not so much to specific weakness as to the creation of in- 
efficient reading habits. The symptoms appeared in the early stages, and in the 
lack of early analysis of their causes they were falsely ascribed to laziness or to 
lack of intelligence. Such analysis of the difficulties of the individual child was 
essential, and the method adopted must be sufficiently flexible to use any means 
of approach adapted to the child’s needs. Above all, it must insure his whole- 
hearted co-operation at every stage of the process. 


CITY OF LONDON VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 


At the request of Hugh W. Ewing, secretary of the City of Lon- 
don Vacation Course in Education, the following announcement is 
called to the attention of the readers of the Elementary School Jour- 
nal, 

The dates for the 1928 City of London Vacation Course in Education are 
July 27 to August 10. If any American teachers wish to come to England a 
week or so earlier, we shall be glad to arrange for them to have special facilities 
for visiting typical English schools while they are in session. 

The course offers lectures on all subjects of school work, and this year there 
will be a specially interesting series of addresses on British institutions. 

The afternoons are devoted to official visits to places of historical interest, 
such as London Bridge, the Tower, Westminster Abbey, Windsor Castle, and 
Eton College. 

By invitation of the Corporation of the City of London, the course is in- 
vited to a great meeting in the ancient Guildhall, following which the Lord 
Mayor and the Worshipful Livery Companies of London entertain the members 


at tea. 
WHO IS IN CONTROL OF SCHOOLS? 


The New York Times published the following item, which de- 
serves careful consideration by school administrators. The item 
shows a tendency to subordinate schools to the city administration, 
which means an abandonment of the long-established principle that 
schools are under the direct control of the state legislature and in- 
dependent of local control. 


Two additional education bills, the most far-reaching of the series of ten 
now before the legislature, were introduced by Senator Seabury C. Mastick, 
Republican, of Westchester. 
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One empowers the mayor of any city, or a member of the fiscal council 
whom he may designate, to attend every meeting of the city’s board of educa- 
tion that concerns the making of the educational budget. The mayor or his 
appointee would have full freedom to take part in the discussion or debate. 

This proposal is in line with the appeals of city authorities for more power 
to check the financial policies of boards of education which now exercise a con- 
siderable amount of fiscal independence. In some communities the educational 
authorities do not have to submit their budgets to other city officers, and in 
other cities the manner of expenditure, if not the total amount, is free from su- 
pervision or revision. 

In New York City the board of education makes its own budget without 
statutory co-operation with the board of estimate, which is left with the power 
of approving or revising the aggregate estimate but not of dictating items of 
expenditure. In some instances this lack of authority has resulted in friction 
between the mayor and the board of education. 

The other bill provides for the appointment by a board of education, at 
its discretion, of a business superintendent or manager to direct the manage- 
ment and fiscal affairs of the schools and other educational activities of the 
board. His term, manner of appointment, and salary would be subject to the 
board’s direction. 

Both measures are said to follow an agreement by a subcommittee of the 
joint Legislative Taxation and Retrenchment Committee, of which Senator 
Mastick is chairman, to recommend better business management in school af- 


fairs and greater power in the responsible financial authorities of a city to super- 
vise the finances of the board of education. 

The introduction of the two bills allayed much of the criticism from city 
representatives in the legislature who had protested the “ineffectiveness” of the 
prior series of bills. 


DENTAL CLINICS CONDUCTED BY THE STATE 


A free dental clinic for children in the first two grades of the 
rural schools in Alabama has been announced by the state health 
officer, who is acting in co-operation with the dentists of the state. 
The new service will begin with one dentist, who will travel from 
county to county visiting the schools. The staff will be increased 
as the work becomes better organized. 


THE VALUE OF THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


The following statement was published by the New York Sun. 
The result of some intensive testing of intelligence of three age levels of stu- 
dents—primary, elementary, and collegiate—has led W. H. Pyle, of the Detroit 
Teachers College, Detroit, Michigan, to “wonder whether intelligence testing 
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does more harm than good.” He finds that there are so many variable factors 
in the intelligence of individuals that the I.Q. (intelligence quotient) to a cer- 
tain extent must be erroneous, especially the scores of group or mass testing. 

The problem of the variability of different individuals under different con- 
ditions and different tests was attacked by Mr. Pyle with results which he an- 
nounces in School and Society. He studied children of the first grade who had 
been psychologically classified by the Detroit Psychological Clinic; fifth-grade 
children in the Roosevelt School of Detroit similarly classified; and the most 
brilliant and the slowest of the Freshman class of the Detroit Teachers College 
as classified by the Detroit advanced intelligence test. 

Within each of these three groups the ability of the pupils, as indicated 
by intelligence or psychological tests, varied greatly. Mr. Pyle gave them tests 
of his own. He found that, when he averaged the scores of the bright, median, 
and slow pupils, the results corresponded to the general-intelligence classifica- 
tion of each division. However, individuals in each division overlapped to a 
considerable extent. 

This is illustrated in the results of a word-recognition test which Mr. Pyle 
gave to 277 children in the first grade. These had previously been classified 
as “X,” high ability; “Y,” median; and “Z,” lowest. The average scores of 
these groups in the word-recognition test were: 





Number of | Average 
Cases Score _ 





109 37-1 
158 29.2 
10 22.3 











The average scores thus corresponded to the intelligence ratings of the 
groups. However, when individual scores were considered, it was found that 
twenty “Y” children were better than the average of the “X” children and 
that some of the “X” children went almost to the lowest scores. Even some of 
the “Z” children overlapped the “Y” group and reached the “X” median. 

Mr. Pyle points out that the variation in the individual scores is due to 
the variation in the material of the tests, all of which seek to measure ability 
through testing some other function. He says: 

‘We have a child perform a number of tasks and call the performance an 
‘intelligence test.” All we learn from the test is that under all the circumstances 
and conditions surrounding the case the child makes such and such a score. 
What this child will do under other circumstances and with different types of 
tasks, we do not know. We should have to find this out by further experimen- 
tation.” 

Discussing the danger of placing too much emphasis on the results of in- 
telligence tests, he goes on: 
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“There is danger in schools where mental tests are given that undue weight 
will be attached to the results of the test. We should always remember that, 
when we measure a child, we measure only what we measure and should not 
make inferences concerning what we have not measured. Until we know much 
more than we now do about the interrelationship of human functions, we should 
measure each function separately. 

“It is probable that the I.Q. is measurably different for every function. 
An I.Q. obtained by combining measures of many functions is of little use, for 
it is not likely to represent the actual ability in any particular function.” 


THE OBJECTIVES OF TEACHING 


In a pamphlet of 122 closely printed pages, entitled, The Func- 
tioning of the Public School Program, the Rochester public-school 
system has recorded its aims in the teaching of the various subjects 
which are dealt with in the elementary school and in the high school. 
The following statement relating to reading is typical of the whole 
pamphlet. 

The goal in learning to read is facility to read voluntarily, extensively, and 
with evident interest and absorption. Many children learn to read rapidly and 
with comprehension without developing any love for reading. Their reading 
does not become a habit; it does not function to any great extent. They may 
possibly have had so many unpleasant associations connected with this learning 
process that there is a feeling of distaste about the whole matter. Teachers must 
keep the goal constantly in mind and adapt procedure to fit this end. It has 
been found that there are several stages that any child must pass through in 
attaining mastery in reading. The rate at which different children progress 
through these stages differs, but the symptoms of the stages are the same for all 
children. These various growth periods in learning to read may be described 
briefly as follows: 

First, there is the stage of awakened interest. The teacher furnishes the 
stimulus by using children’s own material for reading, introducing books of all 
kinds and encouraging children to bring books to school, using the bulletin 
board to arouse interest in unknown material, and calling attention to aspects 
of composition. During this period the child begins to sense the reading situa- 
tion by seeing how reading is used in ways vital to him in connection with every- 
thing the class does. He becomes interested in all books to know what they 
contain; he thinks it fun to read the charts the class composes, and is making 
happy associations with learning to read; he thinks of print as sentences telling 
a story, not as letters and words; he acquires composition sense as well as 
sentence sense and begins to get the simple mechanics of reading, such as 
progressing from left to right and down the page. 

There are attractive books arranged on the library table in the classroom, 
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with pictures which interest the child and stimulate his desire to know what 
the books are about. He sees a bulletin board with pictures of children doing 
things that he does. Under the pictures he finds sentences explaining the pic- 
tures, or else he makes up sentences telling about them and attaches these, 
when put in printed form by the teacher, to the pictures. 

After the child has become familiar with the process of reading known 
material—sentences which he has told the teacher to print or which explain 
things which he has been doing—he becomes interested in going farther and 
reading books. At first, he reads from memory, because the teacher has told 
him the story, or he makes up parts of it himself from the pictures, but, at any 
rate, he looks upon reading as a process of thinking, not as word-calling. 

Following this period of free reading, there comes a time when the child be- 
comes conscious of the words that make up the sentences. He realizes that he 
cannot always read from memory; he wants to get the words of the book. He 
notices the similarity and difference in words and balks at unknown words. 
One child is apt to correct another if he leaves out words and to want to follow 
the print when another reads. At this stage children lose some of their fluency, 
but they still should be taught to get the content, not to think of words only. 
When the children begin to notice that “money looks like month,” it is the 
time for phonics—that is, the teaching of the sound of words and letters— 
to be introduced. 

Beyond this stage comes the period when the child begins to feel his inde- 
pendence. He does not want to look at pictures or have part of the story told 
before he reads it. He wants to take books home to read and begins to read 
books on the library table. He anticipates many new words through content 
plus the beginning sounds. 

Finally, the child reaches the goal—the time when he loves books, when he 
can read material within his range of experience both rapidly and with under- 
standing. Then he truly makes the reading adaptation. He can read. He be- 
comes so absorbed that he often reads on after the other children leave the 
room. With some children this period comes in the first grade, with some in the 
second, and with others in the third. All normal children should be able to read 
by the end of the third grade. The speed with which the child advances depends 
upon his own ability. 


MATERIAL FOR GEOGRAPHY CLASSES 


The following announcement published in the London Times 
Educational Supplement may be of interest to teachers of geography. 

An “Air Route Map of the World” (69 by 45 inches) has been issued by © 
Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston under the auspices of the Air League of the 
British Empire. It is printed in five colors and shows the air services in regular 
operation and the countries responsible for them as well as projected British 
routes. In the lower corners are smaller inset maps, the one on the right showing, 
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on a large scale, the air routes in operation in Europe. This brings out clearly 
the very large number of routes in operation in Germany as compared with 
other countries. The other inset map shows the routes of a number of pioneer 
flights, including that of the R34 to America and back in 1919, Ross-Smith’s 
flight to Australia, the United States Army Service flight round the world in 
1924, and the flights of Sir Alan Cobham and of Lindbergh in 1927. The price 
of the map mounted on cloth in sections is 38s. It may also be had folded on 
cloth for the same price, and mounted on rollers for 35s. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL INSTRUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


The following statement, prepared by S. H. Smith, director of 
education of New South Wales, was issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

Public elementary schools of Australia provide for over 80 per cent of the 
children of the continent. Direct moral instruction has always been given in the 
schools. In New South Wales, for instance, the public-instruction act of 1880 
provides that general non-sectarian religious teaching shall form part of the 
secular instruction in all schools. 

Periods of from one and one-half to two and one-half hours a week are de- 
voted to civics and morals, the lessons being based on scripture books issued by 
the Queensland Education Department. The earlier instruction is oral, but, as 
soon as the pupils can read with sufficient ease, textbooks are used in the class. 

Teachers of all creeds give this instruction, and very few pupils avail them- 
selves of the conscience clause. The general result is that the pupils have a . 
satisfactory knowledge of scripture history and some acquaintance with the 
moral teaching of the Bible. 

In many of the remote districts of Australia this is the only direct scripture 
teaching which the pupils receive, as they see or hear a clergyman or missionary 
only once or twice a year. 

The practice in New South Wales also provides for denominational instruc- 
tion during one hour each school day. This privilege is exercised chiefly by the 
Anglican Church, to a less extent by other Protestant denominations, including 
the Salvation Army, by the Jews in some of the city schools, and rarely by 
the Roman Catholics. 

As a rule, clergymen of the different denominations give instruction once a 
week in the larger centers. In the country parishes they give it, if at all, at 
longer intervals. In 1925 the number of lessons given by special visiting re- 
ligious teachers was 98,862 (46,182 Anglican, 2,771 Roman Catholic, 16,746 
Presbyterian, 21,447 Methodist, 11,716 others). 

The practice in New South Wales is followed in most of the other states of 
Australia. 

The departmental instructions to teachers in New South Wales prescribe 
that it shall be the duty of all teachers to impress upon the minds of their pupils 
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the principles of morality, truth, justice, and patriotism; to teach them to avoid 
idleness, profanity, and falsehood; to instruct them in the principles of a free 
government; and to train them up to a comprehension of the rights, duties, and 
dignity of citizenship. 

To meet this requirement, the course of instruction provides that moral 
teaching shall permeate the whole management of the school and be embodied 
in the methods of discipline and the treatment of the children by the teacher, in 
the proprieties and manners required from the children, and in the example of 
the teacher. 

It is further required that the pupils shall, during their first three or four 
years at school, be taught stories and fables with a moral purpose; moral attri- 
butes which lie at the foundation of home and school life, such as truthfulness, 
obedience to parents, family affection, politeness, gentleness, control of temper, 
greetings at home and at school, politeness in question and answer, personal 
cleanliness; stories illustrative of moral attributes, such as respect for school 
laws, self-help, consideration for others, unselfishness, contentment, truthful- 
ness in word and deed, self-reliance, kindness and courage, punctuality and 
promptness, kindness to animals, simple speech, conduct on the street, care of 
property, and courtesy. 

This earlier instruction is followed by a series of lessons on moral obligations 
and on the right relations of the individuals of the family to society and to the 
state. 

In the primary schools lessons on Australian and English history are given 
so as to enable the pupil to get a knowledge of the past, to help him to under- 
stand the present, and to furnish him with noble ideals of work and service. In 
the secondary schools the teaching of history is enlarged so as to include the 
whole range of modern European and American history. 

Rules of conduct and temperance charts are hung in the schools and form 
the subject of regular instruction. At the same time it is fully recognized that 
the source of the strongest moral influence of the school is the personality of 
the teacher and that the best moral teaching in the school is the silent, un- 
obtrusive influence of the work which is done there. 

The state therefore demands from all applicants for service as teachers the 
qualifications of high personal character, sound physique, and trained intelli- 
gence. 
The moral value of good literature is recognized not only in the actual school 
work but in the school libraries, established by local effort, which are found in 
every school, even in the small bush schools miles away from the nearest town. 

Parents’ associations and ex-pupils’ associations are established at most 
schools. They aim at the development of an esprit de corps among the pupils and 
tend to establish pride in the work of the schools. 

The paramount importance of the education of the will is receiving new 
recognition. In Western Australia, the largest of the Australian states, though 
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not the most populous, the regulations of the education department state that 
teachers are expected to give the children a knowledge of the narrative of the 
Bible and of the moral teaching contained in it. 

Lessons are to be given orally by the teachers; they are to impress upon the 
children the value of scripture as a basis of moral instruction, as the oldest his- 
torical record, and also as the finest collection of literature in the language. 
They must confine themselves to the narrative and moral teaching and must 
strictly refrain from inculcating any particular denominational views. 


HEALTH OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


Sir George Newman, the special agent of the Board of Educa- 
tion of England in charge of health education and medical inspection 
of school children, points out in his latest report the great impor- 
tance of attention to the health of children prior to their entrance 
into school. The London Times Educational Supplement summarizes 
his statements as follows: 


“The physical condition of the child on its first admission to school is the 
primary problem of the School Medical Service Each year, as it passes 
and adds to our knowledge and experience of the physical and mental qualities— 
and, indeed, of the general character—of the school child, deepens the convic- 
tion of the importance of the earliest years of life, and particularly the preschool 
years.” 

Neglect of care and treatment during those formative years brings to the 
school door young children one-quarter to one-third of whom need medical at- 
tention—“damaged goods,”’ as one school doctor puts it, “whom the local edu- 
cation authority has had to receive . . . . and pay out of the education rate 
for their repair.” 

Sir George Newman describes the trouble as “constitutional.” 

“Tt is not a defect here and there which can be put right 
often a degenerative process, in part due to lack of home nurture and upbring- 
ing (irregular feeding and lack of sleep), in part traceable to infective diseases 
(such as measles, whooping cough, or tuberculosis), in part a delicacy of the 
whole system at present insufficiently differentiated.” 

The principal signs of these constitutional conditions which swell the list 
of defects to be treated at hospital or clinic are “general debility; late rickets; 
a catarrhal or neuropathic predisposition; disease of the ear, nose, and throat; 
mouth breathing; and decay of temporary teeth.” 





SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(JULY 1, 1926, TO JUNE 30, 1927). II 


WILLIAM SCOTT GRAY 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


Time allotment.—Armentrout (2) collected information from thir- 
ty-three elementary training schools concerning the amount of time 
allotted to reading in the daily program of each of the first six grades. 
The average number of minutes a week allotted to reading in the va- 
rious grades is as follows: first grade, 346; second grade, 317; third 
grade, 298; fourth grade, 219; fifth grade, 156; sixth grade, 141. The 
variation among the different schools is great. For example, the time 
allotment in the first grade varies from 85 minutes to 600. The find- 
ings were compared with the results of Ayer’s study of the time allot- 
ments in forty-nine cities. The comparison showed that public ele- 
mentary schools devote much more time to reading than do train- 
ing schools. Training schools, on the other hand, devote more time 
to hygiene, history, music, industrial arts, and supervised play. 

Effect of reducing the amount of time devoted to reading.—Kennedy 
and Corrigan (63) report the results of a continuous survey of the 
reading achievement of pupils in the seventh and eighth grades in the 
elementary and intermediate schools of Detroit for a period of a 
year. One hundred minutes a week are devoted to reading in the 
seventh and eighth grades in the elementary schools. “No instruction 
in silent reading is given in the intermediate schools except that 
which is given incidentally in all subjects.” The results of the Parker- 
Detroit Silent Reading Tests showed that the amount of growth 
in silent-reading ability was approximately the same in both types 
of schools. 

Platoon versus non-platoon school.—Eckert (26) made a city-wide 
study in Pittsburgh of the reading achievement of pupils in Grades 
II-VI, inclusive, through the use of the Pressey Second Grade Read- 
ing Test, Form A, and the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Form 5. 
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When the scores for the platoon and the non-platoon schools were 
compared, it was found that there was little or no difference in aver- 
age achievement. Eckert concluded “that reading in Pittsburgh has 
not suffered by reason of the platoon organization.” No statement 
is made in the report concerning the amount of time devoted to 
reading in each type of school. 

Scheduling reading classes at the same hour.—One way of pro- 
viding for individual differences in an elementary school is to sched- 
ule all classes in a given subject at the same hour so that the pupils 
may attend classes at their respective levels of advancement. Baird 
(5) reports the results of an experiment in one of the elementary 
schools in Detroit to determine the merits of such a plan. An effort 
was made in Grades IV B-VIII A, inclusive, to organize parallel 
groups approximately equai in mentality and in initial reading 
age. A given teacher taught an experimental section and a control 
section. The pupils in the experimental sections were grouped ac- 
cording to their educational ages. The initial and final achievement 
of the pupils was determined through the use of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test: Reading Examination. The results were in favor of the 
plan of not grouping according to educational age. Some of the ob- 
jections found to this plan of grouping are as follows: it was diffi- 
cult to adjust the reading matter to the pupils’ interests; some of 
the pupils felt that they had been demoted and therefore failed to 
co-operate effectively; some of the older pupils who had to recite 
with younger pupils were greatly embarrassed. 

Cost of adequate reading material.—LaPoe (66) secured data to 
determine the amount of reading matter supplied to pupils in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in certain school districts in Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, the amount that should be supplied if there 
was a deficiency, the cost of the needed material, and the ability of 
the community to meet the additional expense. The data collected 
showed that, in general, the fourth grade devoted about one-half of 
the reading time to silent reading and that the fifth and sixth grades 
devoted about two-thirds of the reading time to silent reading. Wide 
variations were found in the total amount of time allotted to read- 
ing, in the percentage of the reading time devoted to silent reading, 
and in the provision of suitable reading books. Very few of the dis- 
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tricts had a sufficient amount of reading material, but every district 
was well able to provide all the materials needed within the legal 
maximum of tax levies. 

Preparation of first-grade entrants for reading.—A summary made 
by Holmes (49) of the reports of 560 first-grade teachers distributed 
throughout the country showed that children who enter the first 
grade are frequently unprepared for reading. Ninety-three per cent 
of the teachers who reported were in favor of using the early weeks 
in the first grade for types of activities which would build up read- 
ing interests and give the necessary preliminary training. 


EFFECT OF THE SUMMER VACATION 


Fifth- and sixth-grade pupils in St. Lowis—Noonan (80) gave 
tests to all fifth- and sixth-grade pupils in five St. Louis schools in 
June, 1917. The tests were given again during the first two weeks of 
September, 1917, immediately following the vacation period. The 
reading test used was the Thorndike Reading Scale, Alpha 2, Part 2. 
The results showed that the summer vacation did not cause any 
significant change in ability to read. When the records of the pupils 


who attended summer school were examined, it was found that there 
was no more change in their records than in the records of the pupils 
who did not attend summer school. 

Third-, fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils in Indiana.—Elder 
(27) gave the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test, Form 2, on 
May 4, 1926, and Form 1 on September 15, 1926, to from forty to 
sixty pupils in Grades ITI-VI, inclusive. The results showed that 59 
per cent of the pupils improved in silent-reading ability during the 
summer and that 27 per cent of the pupils were less proficient in 
September than in May. The average gain per pupil during the va- 
cation period was .45 school grade. 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE READING INSTRUCTION 
A county program of improvement.—City school systems, county 
school systems, and entire state school systems are making strenuous 
efforts to improve the quality of the instruction in reading. Burton 
(13) describes efforts made chiefly in the rural schools of Hamilton 
County, Tennessee. The main purpose of the campaign was to im- 
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prove comprehension and rate of silent reading. ‘Through conferences 
and a carefully planned series of directions, the teachers were trained 
to give intelligence and reading tests, to analyze the results, and to ap- 
ply corrective measures. At the end of eight weeks equivalent forms 
of the reading tests were given. A comparison of the results of the 
preliminary and final tests revealed most satisfactory progress and 
justified the conclusion that ‘‘definiteness in the teaching of reading, 
controlled by definite standards and with well-defined objectives, 
gets better results than haphazard methods.” 

Programs of improvement in city school systems.—Neal and Foster 
(79) report steps taken in San Antonio, Texas, to improve the 
teaching of silent reading in the fourth and fifth grades. A study 
was first made of the methods of interpretation commonly used. Six- 
teen methods were distinguished, and five were selected for further 
study. Committees then set to work to determine the best tech- 
niques to employ: Preliminary procedures were outlined, tried out, 
and revised. Ultimately they were mimeographed and distributed. 
Forms of the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale were given in the 
fifth grade before and after a period of work on type lessons. The 
results were very gratifying and indicated what can be scconsplished 
through the use of improved methods of teaching. 

Brueckner and Cutright (12) describe at length the techniques 
and results of a supervisory program in work reading in the Min- 
neapolis public schools. As the first step in this investigation, the 
principals made a survey of the objectives of typical lessons in work- 
type reading and of the methods and materials used to achieve these 
objectives. After this survey, a consistent effort was made by the 
supervisory and teaching staffs to improve the character of the teach- 
ing. A final survey revealed the wide use of “clean-cut objectives” 
and of content materials in developing special reading abilities and 
a direct transfer to the social-science classes of the improved methods 
used in the reading classes. 

Benson (8) reports the results of a campaign in the Garfield 
School, St. Louis, extending over a period of ten weeks, in which 
vigorous efforts were made by the teachers in all the grades above the 
first to improve the achievement of pupils in reading. The Monroe 
Standardized Silent Reading Tests were given. The results of these 
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tests were analyzed and discussed with the pupils. An attempt was 
made to induce each pupil to assume some responsibility for prog- 
ress. Through the study of group and individual needs and through 
reading and discussions, the teachers developed appropriate methods 
of securing improvement. When the final tests were given, it was 
found that practically all classes had made gains far above expect- 
ancy. The results merely confirm the impression given by most of 
the studies referred to in this section, namely, that radical improve- 
ments in the methods and results of teaching reading are possible 
when thoughtful consideration is given to the problem. 

General summary of current practices in improving reading in- 
siruction.—Stone (96) secured reports from forty elementary-school 
principals concerning 150 lessons in reading observed in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. The results revealed a clear tendency among 
schools to teach silent reading as a process distinct from oral read- 
ing and to use specialized methods and materials for this purpose. 
Stone concluded, however, that “oral reading continues to hold an 
undue prominence in current practices in the middle grades, and the 
stereotyped, non-audience, piecemeal, oral-reading procedure ap- 
pears to be altogether too common.” 


ROLE OF VISUAL PERCEPTION IN SILENT READING 


Gates (35) gave a series of tests to 310 children in Grades I-VI, 
inclusive, and correlated the results of the various tests. The tests 
used included tests of visual perception, auditory-visual association, 
visual-visual association, capacity for general linguistic and abstract 
learning, speed of recognizing and pronouncing words of different 
levels of difficulty, rate and comprehension of silent reading, and 
ability to spell. The results showed that, “of the several abilities 
studied, that termed ‘word perception’ is most closely associated 
with achievement in reading and spelling.” Intelligence yielded the 
next highest correlation. The remaining abilities listed showed far 
less relation to achievement in the two subjects mentioned. 


COMPREHENSION 


Is achievement in comprehension satisfactory?—Hebden (46) made 
a study of non-promotion in the first eight grades in Baltimore. He 
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then measured the achievement in reading of 3,289 pupils in Grades 
IV B-VI A, inclusive, and found that from 46 to 59 per cent of the 
pupils were below the norms for their respective grades. The large 
percentage of pupils below the norm as compared with the small 
percentage of non-promotions led to the query, “Is reading ability 
taken too much for granted?” 

Poor achievement in comprehension is also characteristic of high- 
school pupils. Touton and Heilman (102) gave the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale to 360 high-school Seniors. The results showed 
very wide variation in achievement. Slightly more than 35 per cent 
fell below the norm for the twelfth grade. Some pupils were retard- 
ed as much as eight or nine years in achievement in comprehension. 

Touton and Horning (103) present a summary of the answers 
of 738 college entrants to the questions in the reading-comprehension 
sections of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High School 
Graduates. ‘The total number of correct answers possible was ap- 
proximately 45,000; 7,256 answers were omitted; and 20,003 of the 
answers given were incorrect.” The errors made were classified un- 
der seven general headings, namely, “inability to isolate the elements 
of an involved statement,” “inability to grasp the full meaning of 
the question as stated,” “inability to select the best one from among 
several possible answers,”’ “‘inability to follow a thread of thought 
through a maze of detail,” “failure to grasp from given explanations 
the significance of concepts essential to the understanding of the 
concept presented later,” and “careless, irrational, sa impossible 
answers possibly due to peculiar individual experience.” 

Can achievement in comprehension be increased?—Miles (78) re- 
ports the results of efforts in New York City to increase compre- 
hension among 331 pupils of different levels of ability in fourteen 
classes in Grades IX-XI, inclusive. The classes were arranged in 
pairs, one serving as an experimental group and the other as a con- 
trol group. Of the seven pairs of classes, four had “almost exactly 
the same average intelligence.”’ In the experimental sections an ef- 
fort was made for twelve weeks to discover ways of improving com- 
prehension. Forms of the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale were 
used in measuring progress. The results showed very little improve- 
ment on the part of bright pupils but noticeable improvement among 
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the slower pupils if the teacher was able to maintain their interest 
and effort. It was observed that bright pupils often lose interest in 
drill and obtain lower scores on the final tests. ‘‘Pupils inexpert in 
getting thought, however, may benefit from remedial drills.” The 
study also showed that the teacher is the most important factor in 
securing improvement. 

Effect of mental set or attitude.—Good (38) carried on an experi- 
ment with high-school pupils to determine the influence of mental 
set or attitude as stimulated by encouragement or discouragement 
and the request to skim or to reproduce. The various attitudes were 
stimulated before the pupils were tested on forms of the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale. The results of the final test as compared with 
the results of a preliminary test showed marked improvement when 
the pupils were urged to read very rapidly or to skim. Less easily 
interpreted results followed the use of other methods of stimulating 
definite attitudes. 

Influence of wide reading in history —Moon (76) outlined differ- 
ent procedures for two high-school history classes which averaged 
approximately the same in mental age. The members of the control 
class were to learn the facts presented in the textbook, following 
very carefully the supervisory instructions. The experimental group 
was to use the textbook as a guide and to read widely rather than in- 
tensively. As a matter of fact, the experimental group was en- 
couraged to read far beyond the requirements. During the course 
of the experiment eight different written tests were given. An analy- 
sis of the results of these tests showed conclusively that “the class 
which read extensively and collected information as an incidental 
part of the process was able to remember more facts and to do better 
on tests than the class which spent most of its time in the intensive 
study of the facts which it was expected to remember.” 

Relative value of different procedures in reading.—Distad (24) 
made a study of the performance of pupils in reading different types 
of material under different conditions. The specific conditions stud- 
ied were: “‘(x) when the reading is undirected, (2) when the pupils 
read to find the answers to a list of eight specific questions given by 
the experimenter, (3) when the pupils are given a general problem, 
and (4) when the purpose of the reading is to find the answers to eight 
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questions raised by the pupils as a group.” The subjects were ten 
classes of sixth-grade pupils in Minneapolis. Two classes were used 
for each type of procedure, and the two remaining classes were 
used as control groups. Specially prepared tests were used in meas- 
uring the reading performance of the various groups. The results are 
very suggestive. (1) The immediate recall of the groups reading with 
specific questions, raised questions, and a problem exceeded the im- 
mediate recall of a group doing only undirected reading in ten out 
of twelve comparisons. The immediate recall of the groups reading 
with specific questions, raised questions, and a problem was greater 
than the immediate recall of the same groups doing undirected read- 
ing in eight out of twelve comparisons. (2) Undirected groups were 
favorably affected by the experience with directed procedures, (3) 
The raised-questions and problem procedures were slightly more 
effective than was the specific-questions procedure. From the total 
results of the study the experimenter concluded that reading with a 
problem or with questions is valuable when definite information is 
desired but that the use of devices to direct attention to the con- 
tent is not economical when immediate recall of the entire content 
is desired. 

Factual versus story form of material.—Two studies relate to the 
relative merits of reading matter written in “factual” form and in 
“story” form. A study by McKee (71), reported two years ago as 
unpublished, in which more than six hundred high-school pupils par- 
ticipated, led to the conclusion that the “fact” form of presenting 
information insures much more efficient comprehension and reten- 
tion of the information involved than does the “story” form. Garnett 
(30) presented geographical material in two forms to pupils in Grades 
III-VI, inclusive. The results showed that, in general, pupils un- 
derstand the two types equally well. There are marked individual 
differences, however, some children having decided preference for 
one form and other children preferring the other form. The time re- 
quired to read the story material was greater because of its greater 
length. The more earnest, studious pupils preferred the factual ma- 
terial. From the descriptions of the studies made by McKee and 
Garnett, it is impossible to determine the explanation of the differ- 
ences in the results. They may have been due to the ages of the 
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children, to the specific materials used, or to the conditions under 
which the reading was done. 

Merits of extensive and intensive treatments when outlining.— 
Good (39) carried on an investigation with four high-school classes 
and three college classes to determine which the students were able 
to outline the better—extensive or intensive treatments of topics. 
The results showed that they did somewhat better in outlining ex- 
panded treatments of topics. The data also showed that the stu- 
dents of higher native capacity made higher point scores on the test 
used. 

Reading to follow directions—Carroll (16) gave specific train- 
ing in reading directions to two sections of a seventh grade for ten 
minutes a day for thirty days. A battery of tests were given both 
at the beginning and at the end of the training period. The results 
showed that “drill in reading ‘directions’ produces marked improve- 
ment” in this and similar types of exact reading but does not affect 
other mental functions not involved in careful and precise reading. 
The chief causes of difficulty are ‘“‘(z) sentences that involve slight 
mathematical calculations, (2) prepotent factors in the questions or 
reading material, (3) sentences containing conditional clauses, (4) 
sentences that are too compact or too involved, (5) material con- 
taining ideas not clearly stated but merely implied, (6) a lack of the 
habit of carefully reasoning things out.” 

Answering questions.—Three of the studies reported are con- 
cerned with reading to answer questions and with the habits of think- 
ing involved. Moore (77) presents the results of an analysis of the 
study questions and suggestions found in eighteen textbooks in read- 
ing, history, and geography used in Grades IV, V, and VI. The pre- 
dominant type of question was the so-called “thought” question. 
Meeker (74) reports a study in which he attempted to familiarize pu- 
pils with a few outstanding types of questions and in which he gave 
actual practice in answering six types of questions, namely, “decision 
for or against,” “cause and effect,’’ “sense of evidence,” “definition,” 
“specific comparison,” and “illustration.” The general conclusion 
reached in this study harmonizes with the findings of earlier investi- 
gators to the effect that “specific training and practice in answering 
certain type questions results in a greater increase in ability to answer 
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questions of those types than does undirected study on the same 
material.” Helseth (47) attacked the problem somewhat differently 
by studying the effect on seventh- and eighth-grade pupils of en- 
couraging them to ask questions in history and to answer them ac- 
cording to plans worked out independently. Studies of the progress 
of these pupils through a school year showed that they gained re- 
markably in ability to locate and introduce problems, in ability to 
solve problems, and in conscious attention to their own methods and 
habits of work. 

Comprehension difficulties Two investigators have concerned 
themselves with the causes of difficulty in comprehension. Ayer (3) 
made an analysis of twenty-three history textbooks used in the fifth 
grade and found “astonishing difficulties of a variety of types—liter- 
ary embellishments, abstract words, abstract thought, technical lan- 
guage, and long involved sentence structure.” Tests given to pu- 
pils supplied clear evidence of the reality of these difficulties. The 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale was given to 231 pupils who had 
taken history tests in which paragraphs as found in the textbooks 
and simplified paragraphs were used. The results showed that pu- 
pils of normal fifth-grade ability according to the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale scored more than twice as high on the simplified para- 
graphs as on the original paragraphs. 

Studies by Irion (57) of the comprehension difficulties of ninth- 
grade pupils in literature revealed gross deficiencies, particularly on 
the part of pupils with I.Q.’s below 100. The types of literature 
causing the most difficulty were poetry and drama. Two important 
items affecting comprehension were word knowledge and information 
relating to the materials studied. The average amount comprehend- 
ed was so small in comparison with the total comprehension pos- 
sibilities that Irion concluded that “it is very hazardous to pro- 
ceed on the assumption that students in the ninth grade can read 
well enough to comprehend and appreciate literature by mere read- 
ing.” ‘ 

Comprehension and appreciation of literature —Two studies re- 
lating to the comprehension and appreciation of literary selections 
have been reported. By means of two questions, Green (44) attempt- 
ed to find out from 280 Seniors in thirty-one high schools the five 
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literary selections studied that were liked best and the most valuable 
facts and lessons learned from them. An analysis of the replies 
showed that Silas Marner, Macbeth, A Tale of Two Cities, The Idylls 
of the King, and Ivanhoe were the most popular. A large percentage 
of the pupils who listed Macbeth and The Idylls of the King as im- 
portant made very vague statements about their meaning and sig- 
nificance. 

Ruhlen (91) attempted to determine the extent to which the pu- 
pils in two eleventh-grade English classes understood and appreci- 
ated “L’Allegro” and what elements contributed most to apprecia- 
tion. Asa result of preliminary tests to measure sense of rhythm and 
power of imagery, it was found that the class had a good ear for 
rhythm but was prepared to appreciate only 23 per cent of the im- 
agery in “L’Allegro.” After two readings of the poem, once by the 
teacher while the class listened and once silently by the class, four 
questions were asked. The results showed that the pupils got very lit- 
tle from the reading. Four days were then spent in study of the poem. 
The four questions were asked again, and the Abbott and Trabue 
test, which had been given earlier, was repeated. The results showed 
noteworthy improvement. The class “now understood about 50 per 
cent of the images in the poem.” Subsequent experiments with “Tl 
Penseroso” supplied clear evidence of the value of guidance in se- 
curing appreciation. On the basis of the evidence available, Ruhlen 
concluded that “L’Allegro’”’ has but one main appeal, namely, the 
musical. “The imagery from which come the intellectual and asso- 
ciational appeals is not within the reach of 50 per cent of the class 
even after teaching.” She rightly questions the wisdom of the con- 
tinued use of this poem when others with a stronger personal ap- 
peal might be used. 


ANALYSIS OF SCHOOL READERS 


A critical study of the Kansas school readers.—Anderson and 
Keeler (1) made an analysis of the Kansas primer, first reader, and 
second reader to determine, if possible, ‘how well these readers fit the 
needs of the children of the primary grades.” The analysis showed 
that 80 per cent of the material of the primer is “unorganized” 
or of “unreal literary value” and that approximately one-third of the 
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contents of the first and second readers is poetry. When the con- 
tents of the three books were classified under the headings “ani- 
mals,” “boys,” “girls,” “adults,” and “inanimate things,” it was 
found that material concerning inanimate things was prominent in 
both the first reader and the second reader and that material relating 
to adults was especially prominent in the second reader. An analysis 
of the “social elements” included in these readers showed that kind- 
ness, bravery, patriotism, religion, affection, duty, honesty, polite- 
ness, and gratitude were all emphasized. An analysis of the word 
content showed that one out of every four different words is not found 
in the Horn list of words used frequently by kindergarten children. 
The physical makeup of the books checked satisfactorily with the 
standards employed. 

Duplication in school readers.—Teal (99) made a study of ten sets, 
or parts of sets, of school readers to determine the amount of over- 
lapping in content. He found that the number of duplicated selec- 
tions in the series studied varied from 33 to 149. ‘““The median num- 
ber of duplications for the various series of readers examined was 
approximately 125 selections.” Tables are included in the report 
which will enable teachers who are using one set of readers to know 
the extent of duplication in any other set studied. Kibbe (64) re- 
ports the results of a study of the amount of duplication in four- 
teen series of readers for Grades III—-VIII, inclusive. The titles of 
the duplicated selections are listed in alphabetical order and are fol- 
lowed by letters and figures that indicate the names of series which 
contain them and the grades to which they have been assigned. In 
harmony with the findings of Teal, the data show a large amount of 
duplication in the different series. 


PHONETICS IN BEGINNING READING 


Gates (37) reports the results of an experiment in which the val- 
ues of phoneticand non-phonetic methods of teaching beginning read- 
ing were studied. The phonetic methods employed made use of 
phonetic analysis and blending in close connection with real read- 
ing situations. ‘“The materials used with the non-phonetic group 
were of two sorts, a number of exercises arranged wholly to stimu- 
late reading to secure the thought and a number arranged not 
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only to emphasize comprehension but also to demand accurate 
discrimination of words and phrases in order correctly to indicate or 
express the thought.”’ Extensive series of tests were used at the mid- 
die and at the end of the practice period. These tests measured 
“‘knowledge of a number of phonetic elements,” “ready recognition 
of words,” “accurate pronunciation,”’ “the habit of seeing a word as 
a unit of known parts,” “the habit of attacking unknown words and 
working them out independently,” and “general efficiency in com- 
prehension.” An analysis of the results showed that the non-phonetic 
method was, in general, the more effective. The study indicated, 
however, that some values attach to phonetics and word analysis. 
Instead of using one method or the other exclusively, as has been 
done frequently in the past, “the intelligent procedure is to deter- 
mine what phonetic devices, drills, or instructions, if any, are of value, 
and how and when to use them.” 


COMMONEST SYLLABLES 


Washburne (107) reports the results of an analysis of the Thorn- 
dike word list of ten thousand words to determine the most frequent- 


ly used syllables. The two hundred commonest syllables arranged 
according to number of different words in which the syllables were 
found are presented in tabular form. In addition to giving the num- 
ber of different words in which each syllable was found, Washburne 
presents the sum of the index numbers assigned by Thorndike to the 
words in which the syllable occurred. 


ANALYSIS AND GRADE PLACEMENT OF READING MATERIALS 


Fourth-grade reading materials —Members of the Chicago Princi- 
pals’ Club (22) report in their second yearbook an elaborate and 
suggestive analysis of fourth-grade reading materials. After certain 
widely recognized objectives of teaching reading were adopted, an 
analysis was made of the selections in the readers on the list for the 
fourth grade approved by the Board of Education of Chicago. The 
basis of analysis and classification was a list of twenty-five desirable 
character traits and topics, namely, altruism, animals, character 
values, common things, co-operation, country, courage, courtesy, 
dramatic values, duty, fair play, fidelity, friendship, geography, 
history, home, humor, mythology, nature, obedience, patriotism, 
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perseverance, rhythm, special days, and wonder. In view of the tend- 
ency to emphasize specific values in teaching reading, the type of 
analysis made by these principals is very significant. 

Grade placement of. poems.—Two studies of the grade placement 
of poems were reported. The first was made by Dyer (25), who ex- 
amined 150 courses of study, 26 series of elementary-school readers, 
and 201 books on the teaching of English and secured a list of 1,851 
titles for specific study. After the frequency of mention of each poem 
was determined, it was possible to select the most popular poems in 
the elementary school as a whole and in each grade. The study is 
valuable in that it summarizes present practice. It is open to all the 
criticisms which attach to studies based on current practices. 

A much more valuable study of the grade placement of poems 
has been reported by Huber, Bruner, and Curry (55), who secured 
the co-operation of 50,000 pupils and 1,500 teachers in determining 
the poetry most suitable for pupils in Grades I-IX, inclusive. A pre- 
liminary list for experimental purposes was secured primarily from 
a detailed analysis of thirty courses of study and thirty textbooks 
in each grade from I to IX. One hundred poems were selected for 
each grade and published in experimental booklets. “In general, the 
plan of experimentation consisted of having the pupil come in con- 
tact with a certain number of poems and checking up to see which 
of these poems he liked best and least.” While open to the possible 
criticism that the technique employed involved both pupil and teach- 
er judgments, the results are very suggestive. On the basis of the 
records secured, the authors selected “rejected” poems, poems of 
“highest score,” and poems of “highest rank by grades.” Some of the 
general conclusions to which the study leads are very significant. 
(x) There does not seem to be complete unity of interest in a grade 
as suggested by early investigators. The interests vary widely. (2) 
A given poem may be popular in a number of grades, as was found to 
be true in the case of about fifty poems. In general, however, chil- 
dren’s tastes in different grades were sharply differentiated. (3) When 
present practice and the results of this study were compared, only 
39 per cent agreement was found. 

Grade placement of curricular materials in the social sciences.—In 
an effort to determine the proper grade placement of materials in 
the social sciences, Mathews ('72) gave tests to 4,231 children to find 
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out the extent to which pupils in Grades IV—XII, inclusive, com- 
prehend various types of materials in this field. The types selected 
for experimentation included episodes, descriptions, expositions, 
newspaper articles, bar graphs, line graphs, circular graphs, time lines, 
pictograms, and maps. Questions were used in testing the pupils’ 
comprehension of these materials. The results showed that ability 
to interpret as measured by the tests used increases from the fourth 
grade to the twelfth. The episodes were comprehended better than 
was any other type of material. The circular graphs were the most 
easily interpreted; the line graphs proved to be the most difficult; 
and the bar graphs were about midway between the two in difficulty. 
Grade levels of difficulty have been suggested by the investigator as 
determined by the degree of comprehension exhibited by the pupils 
in the tests. The seventy-two samples used in the tests have been 
graded as to difficulty. They form a crude scale which may be used 
as an aid in judging the comprehension difficulties of similar ma- 
terial, 

Grade placement of biographical material recommended for chil- 
dren’s reading —McDermott (70) made an analysis of the content of 
courses of study, book lists, and textbooks to determine the nature 
and sources of the biographical materials used in elementary schools 
and to discover their grade placement. The study revealed very little 
agreement except as to types of biography. Each course of study 
and each book list included reference to three types, namely, indi- 
vidual, collective, and incidental biography. The largest groups 
treated in the biographies studied are as follows: non-American 
political group; explorers, colonizers, and pioneers; literary group; 
non-American military and naval group; American political group; 
American military and naval group; and philanthropic group. There 
is some agreement as to the grade placement of the various books 
on biography. The investigator inferred from this fact that the prob- 
lem of grade placement has been at least partly solved. Since her 
study is but a summary of current practice, it is fair to assume that 
a more analytical and experimental study of the problem might lead 
to radical changes in the present grade placement of biographical 
materials. 

[To be concluded} 





THE RATING OF TEACHERS BY TRAINING 
TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


W. D. ARMENTROUT 
Colorado State Teachers College 


This article presents the results of a comparative study of the 
ratings of two hundred teachers by training teachers and public- 
school superintendents. The training teachers rated the teachers 
during their period of student teaching at the Colorado State 
Teachers College, while the superintendents rated them during the 
year following their graduation from this institution. The same rat- 
ing card was used by both training teachers and superintendents. 
The following instructions were given. “Check each characteristic 
as follows: AA, distinctly above average; A, above average; B, aver- 
age; C, below average; D, distinctly below average. If in doubt, 
leave space blank.” The characteristics were listed as follows: 

1. Scholarship 
. Correct use of English 
. Control 
. Instructional skill 
. Psychological method 
. Ability to awaken interest and effort 
. Ability to get on with pupils. 
a) Tact 
b) Judgment 
. Voice 
. Originality 
. Initiative 
. Leadership 
. Interest in life of school 
13. Interest in life of community 
14. Willingness to co-operate 
15. Desire for professional growth 
16. Loyalty 


Scatter diagrams were used to determine the relation of the rat- 
ings on each of the sixteen traits. The results are shown in Table I. 


SII 
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This table should be read as follows: In rating the teachers on Trait 
1, which ranks second in percentage of agreement, the training teach- 
ers and the superintendents agree in 46.3 per cent of the cases; the 
training teachers rate one step higher than the superintendents in 
17.5 per cent of the cases, one step lower in 27.3 per cent of the cases, 
two steps higher in 3.6 per cent of the cases, and two steps lower in 


3.6 per cent of the cases. 
TABLE I 


RELATION OF THE RATINGS OF TRAINING TEACHERS TO THE RATINGS. OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS ON THE SAME TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATIONS 
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19.2 
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The average percentage of agreement between the ratings of the 
training teachers and the ratings of the superintendents is 40.8, the 
range being from 36.2 to 47.9. This average percentage of agreement 
shows twice as many agreements as would result from mere chance. 
According to chance, every time a training teacher rates a certain 
trait there is one chance in five that his rating will agree with the 
rating of the superintendent. 

The traits which show percentages of agreement above the aver- 
age are as follows: correct use of English, scholarship, leadership, 
interest in life of school, initiative, psychological method, desire for 
professional growth, and voice. Practically all these traits can be de- 
termined by relatively objective measures and manifest themselves 
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equally well in student teaching and in actual teaching situations in 
the public schools. The traits which show percentages of agreement 
below the average are as follows: loyalty, instructional skill, origi- 
nality, control, ability to get on with pupils, ability to awaken inter- 
est and effort, willingness to co-operate, and interest in life of com- 
munity. It is quite natural to expect less agreement in the rating of 
these traits for they do not manifest themselves in the same manner 
in the training school as in the public school. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF RATINGS OF TRAINING TEACHERS HIGHER 
AND PERCENTAGE OF Ratincs LOWER THAN 
RATINGS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 








Percen Percen' 
ae” | Lowe 





21.1 Ue | 
17.9 33.2 
33-0 28.0 
28.0 30.7 
28.5 28.4 
33.8 29.0 
33-7 28.6 
27.9 29.6 
26.2 33.8 
29.7 25.7 
30.0 24.7 
28.8 26.6 
43.6 19.9 
31.5 31.4 
31.2 25.7 
30.9 29.1 











Table IT shows the traits which the training teachers rate higher 
and those which they rate lower than do the superintendents. 
Eleven traits are rated higher and five lower. The cause of the differ- 
ences here is perhaps the same as that referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, namely, the inherent differences in student teaching and 
the actual teaching situation in the public school. In one-third of the 
cases the training teachers rate Trait 3, control, higher than do the 
superintendents. Control in student teaching is somewhat different 
from control in public-school teaching. The classes are generally 
much smaller in the training school than in the public school, and 
each student teacher has his pupils for only an hour a day; further- 
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more, the training teacher is always present or near at hand. In 
more than one-third of the cases, Traits 6 and 7, ability to awaken 
interest and effort and ability to get on with pupils, are rated higher 
by the training teachers. The same cause operates here as in the case 
of control; it is easier to “get on” with fifteen or twenty pupils in 
student teaching than with forty or fifty pupils in actual teaching. 
Trait 13, interest in life of community, is rated higher by the training 
teachers in 43.6 per cent of the cases. It is a rather difficult task for 
the training teacher to predict with any high degree of accuracy the 
way in which a student teacher will manifest this trait under public- 
school conditions. In the public school this factor is naturally more 
vital than it can ever be made in the training school. 

Initiative, leadership, desire for professional growth, willingness 
to co-operate, and loyalty are all rated higher by the training teach- 
ers than by the superintendents. This is no doubt due to the differ- 
ence in the conceptions of these traits in the case of the two groups. 
The superintendents’ ideas of these traits are perhaps quite different 
from those of the training teachers, the difference being explained by 
the difference between the terms “theoretical” and “‘practical.” 

The eleven traits rated higher by the training teachers are as 
follows: interest in life of community, ability to awaken interest and 
effort, ability to get on with pupils, control, willingness to co-operate, 
desire for professional growth, loyalty, leadership, initiative, interest 
in life of school, and psychological method. 

The training teachers rate scholarship, correct use of English, in- 
structional skill, voice, and originality lower than do the superin- 
tendents. The training teachers come into more intimate contact 
with these traits than do the superintendents and perhaps have a 
higher standard for judging all of them with the possible exception 
of voice. 

If the interpretations of these differences between the ratings of 
training teachers and the ratings of superintendents are correct, the 
efficiency of student teaching can be increased by making the work 
of the training school more nearly duplicate the work of the public 
school. The training school, however, must reflect public-school con- 
ditions not only as they are but also to some extent as they should 
be. Even under the best conditions there will always be a certain 
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amount of artificiality in student teaching. One possible solution is 
through the “‘co-operative plan,” whereby the student would do his 
teaching in the actual classrooms of the public schools. 

Hamrin found that ratings given teachers-in-training do not seem 
to be highly predictive of success in actual school situations.' He re- 
ports that “the superintendents were found to rate higher than the 
supervisors.” The rating scale used included fifty-four traits, and 
Hamrin picks out nine on which there was the greatest agreement. 
He found the correlation between the ratings of superintendents and 
the ratings of training teachers to be .23. The writer found a corre- 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS OF TRAINING TEACHERS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS ON CERTAIN TRAITS 
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lation of .397 by the method of mean square contingency and .29 by 
the product-moment method. The correlations by both methods are 
low; this, no doubt, is due to a skewing of the distribution, which 
reduces the spread of the distribution and thus lowers the correla- 
tion. 

The evidence is quite clear that both training teachers and super- 
intendents rate too high; there are too few C and D ratings and too 
many A and AA ratings (Table III). There are more than twice as 
many A’s among the superintendents’ ratings as in a normal distri- 
bution. While a normal distribution could not be expected, it is fair 
to expect a nearer approximation than is shown here. At any rate, 
the uneven distributions are perhaps a true explanation of the low 
correlations found in this study. 

The results of this and similar studies should prove of real value 


tS. A. Hamrin, “A Comparative Study of Ratings of Teachers-in-Training and 
Teachers-in-Service,” Elementary School Journal, XXVIII (September, 1927), 39-44. 
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to directors of training schools and to bureaus of recommendations. 
The director of a training school is provided with objective evidence 
that can be used to show his training teachers that in rating the 
qualifications of student teachers they rate some too high and others 
too low. This type of study should be made accumulative, for the 
results over a period of years would yield valuable data for all con- 
cerned with the improvement of student teaching. The placement 
bureau is provided with information that can be given to the super- 
intendent when he is inspecting the credentials of prospective teach- 
ers. He can be shown just what the ratings of the training teachers 
actually mean. All this is based on the assumption that superin- 
tendents know the type of teachers the public schools should have 
and that the function of a teacher-training institution is to meet the 
demand of the public schools. The training school should aim to re- 
flect public-school conditions not only as they are but as they should 
be. 











THE CARE OF THE TEETH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 


F, BLAINE RHOBOTHAM, D.D.S. 
Chicago, Illinois 





It is unfortunate that a discussion of any phase of the health 
of the child should begin with a recital of diseases rather than with 
a statement concerning positive health. Nevertheless, we can best 
appreciate the need of attention to the care of the teeth if the in- 
cidence of tooth defects and the diseases which they may cause are 
discussed. As might be expected, there are pronounced differences 
between the figures reported by different examiners of school chil- 
dren. For example, statements of competent dentists indicate that 
approximately 85 per cent of American school children have decayed 
teeth. On the other hand, most school physicians report that from 
20 to 40 per cent of children have dental caries (cavities) which need 
attention. Part of the discrepancy between these statements can be 
accounted for by the more careful examination made by the dentist 
with a mirror in contrast to the usual more hurried examination made 
by the school physician, who is interested in dental defects which are 
already a menace to health and which are consequently more ap- 
parent. Moreover, the incidence of uncorrected tooth decay in chil- 
dren seems to depend on the social and economic status of the chil- 
dren. We are reasonably certain that less than 10 per cent of the 
children in private schools have defective teeth which have not re- 
ceived attention. 

The two principal diseases of the teeth are dental caries, decay 
of the enamel and dentine which form the hard shell inclosing the 
pulp of the teeth, and pyorrhea, a bacterial infection of the edges of 
the gums. Pyorrhea does not occur in childhood. The effects of dental 
caries may be serious. If the cavities in the teeth are neglected, they 
penetrate finally to the living pulp, which contains blood vessels and ° 
nerves. Through this opening in the defenses of the body the germs 
of many kinds of infection may penetrate. It is conceivable that the 
bacteria which cause measles, scarlet fever, and other contagious dis- 
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eases may gain entrance to the blood stream and tissues in this man- 
ner. It has been claimed by an eminent authority that tuberculosis 
of the glands of the neck “‘is nearly always the result of infection 
through the teeth or the gums.’ 

Whether we accept these statements or not, there can be no doubt 
that abscesses at the roots of the teeth are formed by infection gain- 
ing entrance through dental cavities. In childhood the presence of 
an abscess is often disclosed by the appearance of “gum boils,” 
which are open fistulae draining pus from the abscess. Abscesses 
may be present, however, without producing any pain or swelling; 
they are no less dangerous on this account. 

Bacteria or their poisons may pass from the abscesses to other 
parts of the body by means of the blood stream. All the disturbances 
of health in the adult caused by diseased teeth may also be right- 
fully charged to the child’s diseased teeth. We know very well that 
heart disease, rheumatism, and perhaps kidney disorders are caused 
by the absorption of bacteria or their poisons. It has been stated 
that infected teeth and tonsils are responsible for more than 50 per 
cent of organic heart disease in children. We are aware also that 
more children between the ages of ten and fourteen are killed by 
heart disease than by the combined total of most of the other dis- 
eases which attack children. In cases where death does not occur, 
the damage to the heart or other organs may be appalling. The re- 
lief and recoveries resulting from the elimination of mouth infections 
are as dramatic as they are gratifying. 

There are three general lines of defense against dental disease. 
The first is good dietary hygiene. The earlier and still widely ac- 
cepted theories on the care of the teeth emphasized the cleaning of 
the teeth. According to these theories, the only effects produced by 
diet were of a harmful nature. It was thought that foods which con- 
tain large percentages of sugar are broken down by bacterial action 
and produce acids which dissolve the enamel and dentine. Soft, 
sticky foods were considered to be harmful because they adhere to 
the teeth and allow the harmful bacteria to gain lodgment. 

These theories of bacterial decay failed to explain the relative 


tL. Emmett Holt and John Howland, The Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, 
p. 272. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1919 (seventh edition, revised). 
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immunity of whole races or of individual persons to dental. caries. 
Moreover, it has been shown, not without question but still rather 
clearly, that dental caries can be produced by the same defects in 
diet which produce rickets, a disease of the bones. This fact is not 
strange when it is considered that in both cases we are dealing with 
diseases due to the breakdown of calcified areas. In the same way it 
has been demonstrated, still less certainly, that a diet which pro- 
duces scurvy may also produce changes in the gums which closely 
resemble pyorrhea. 

If we add to these results the fact that the character of the first 
teeth is largely determined before birth, the point of attack on the 
problem of building a sound set of first teeth is clearly indicated. 
The diet of the mother should contain a sufficient amount of tooth- 
building elements. These elements are found in a rational diet of 
milk, eggs, and a variety of green vegetables and fresh fruits. In ad- 
dition, the mother should get all the sunlight she can because sun- 
light markedly influences bone- and tooth-building. 

During the first three years of life the quality and the type of 
the second teeth are determined in large measure. For this reason the 
child should be breast fed for nine months if possible. Any abnor- 
mality in the mother’s milk which affects the health of the child 
should be determined as promptly as possible so that a proper diet 
may be substituted under the direction of an able physician. The 
child should be given daily sun baths with as much of the body ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun as possible. The value of sun- 
light for this purpose is materially lessened by its passage through 
window glass. 

Cod-liver oil, which has been rightly called “bottled sunshine,” 
should be a definite part of the child’s diet from an early age (some 
authorities recommend feeding it at the age of six weeks or less) to 
the age of five or six. The use of cod-liver oil is especially important 
during the winter, when the days are short and the sunlight is scanty. 

The diet serves to keep the gums firm when it contains an ade- 
quate amount of vitamin C, which is found particularly in oranges, 
tomatoes, and green vegetables. These foods should be incorpo- 
rated in the diet to insure not only healthy gums but also good gen- 
eral health. 
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The second aid in keeping the teeth in good condition is clean- 
liness. It is perhaps not absolutely true that a “clean tooth never 
decays,” but it is certain that clean teeth are less likely to decay 
than are dirty ones. Tooth-cleaning should begin as soon as teeth 
appear in the mouth, starting with the simple wiping of the teeth 
with cotton dipped in lime water. If milk is allowed to remain in 
the mouth after nursing, it will be formed into lactic acid, which will 
attack the enamel of the teeth. A small soft brush may be substi- 
tuted for the wipers as more teeth erupt, and at the age of three or 
four a child’s brush with stiff bristles should be used. The cleansing 
should be done after each meal by an instructed adult until the child 
is at least six or seven years old. During the remainder of childhood 
tooth-brushing should be superintended so that the child learns to 
hold the brush properly and to give it the sweeping motion which 
is the most effective. The responsibility for this part of the toilet 
should be only gradually given over to the child. 

The regular examination of the teeth by a dentist constitutes the 
third and final defense against dental disease. At the age of three 
or even earlier the child’s teeth should be examined by the dentist 
for the first time. Subsequently, the visits should take place regular- 
ly every three or four months for the early detection and correction 
of disease conditions. The value of this procedure in saving ex- 
pense, suffering, and danger to general health cannot be overem- 
phasized. At these visits, also, the dental expert can aid in the de- 
velopment of regular tooth alignment and correct the tendencies to 
irregularity which may become apparent. 

It is only through the carrying-out of these simple rules for home 
care and for regular visits to the dentist that much can be done to 
develop and to preserve sound teeth. 

25 East WASHINGTON STREET 





REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE FIRST 
GRADE IN THE CITIES OF WISCONSIN UNDER 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


C. F. HEDGES 
Superintendent of Schools, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Most superintendents of city schools are confronted at some 
time or other by parents requesting the admission of their children 
to the first grade because, in the opinion of the parents, the particular 
children are brighter than the average and should therefore enter the 
first grade regardless of the school regulations governing such 
entrance. 

The constitution of Wisconsin fixes the legal school age at from 
four to twenty years. No school board, teacher, or principal, there- 
fore, has a legal right to refuse admission to any child more than 
four years old and less than twenty. It is customary, however, for 
each city to make its own regulations for admission to the first grade, 
subject, of course, to the constitutional provision stated. 

In order to determine the general practice in the cities of Wis- 
consin under city superintendents, a letter was sent to each such 
city. Replies were received from all but three of the eighty-nine 
cities. Table I summarizes the answers. All ages are chronological 
unless otherwise stated. The regulations have been classified into 
five divisions: (1) admission on the basis of chronological age only 
(52.3 per cent), (2) admission on the basis of chronological age with 
other requirements, usually mental age (23.3 per cent), (3) admis- 
sion on the basis chiefly of mental age (3.5 per cent), (4) other regula- 
tions (18.6 per cent), and (5) regulations not clear (2.3 per cent). 
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TABLE I 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE First GRADE IN 86 CITIES 
IN WISCONSIN UNDER City SUPERINTENDENTS 
Number of 
Cities 
1. Chronological age only: 
a) Must be six years of age on or before opening of school. 1 
b) Must be six years of age on or before October 15 
c) Must be six years of age on or before November 1 
d) Must be six years of age within two and one-half months 
after opening of school 
e) Must be six years of age soon after opening of school... 
f) Must be six years of age on or before December 1 
g) Must be six years of age on or before December 15 
h) Must be six years of age on or before Christmas 
4) Must be six years of age on or before January 1 
j) Must be six years of age by end of first semester (about 
February 1) 
k) Must be five and one-half years of age at entrance 
1) Must be six years of age on or before March 1 
m) Must be five years of age to enter. If a pupil fails to do 
the work during first six weeks, he is demoted 
n) Must be six years of age before close of school year 


. Combination of chronological age with other requirements: 
a) Admit any child six years of age at the opening of school, 
also any child more than five who has attended kinder- 
garten one year and who has a mental age of more than 


b) Must be six years of age on or before November 1. Ex- 
ceptions: If otherwise mature, a child younger than six 
may be admitted after conference with parents, teacher, 
principal, and superintendent 

c) Non-kindergarten child must be six years of age on his 
nearest birthday. A kindergarten child is promoted on 
teacher’s estimate 

d) Must be six years of age on or before February 1. Kinder- 
garten child may be admitted younger on recommenda- 
tion of kindergarten teacher 

e) Must be six years of age by end of first semester. If 
parents object, results from Detroit First-Grade Intelli- 
gence Test determine the case 

f) From five years and seven months to six years and six 
months, inclusive. If child is not six years of age mentally, 
advise parents not to enter child in first grade 











TABLE I—Continued 


2. Combination of chronological age with other requirements 


—Continued 
g) Must be six years of age at opening of school; those with 
mental age of six or more are admitted if they have at- 
tended kindergarten not less than 150 days............ 
h) Must be six years of age on or before January 1. Younger 
children may be admitted if mental age is higher than 
chronological age and if children are recommended by 
kindergarten teacher... .........ccccecccccccccctcce 
4) Must be six years of age on or before October 1. If child 
is not able to do first-grade work, he is placed in an ad- 
vanced kindergarten group. Younger children are ad- 
mitted to first grade if mental age justifies it........... 
j) Must be six years of age on or before July 1 preceding. If 
a child is a half-year or more above average mentally, he 
is admitted provided he was five and one-half years of 
SEU hats stesso Was ota Ra eN aMule eee eae els 
k) All children six years of age are admitted. No child less 
than five years and six months old September 1 is ad- 
mitted to first grade. Between five years and six months 
and six years those capable (Detroit First-Grade Intelli- 
gence Test and teacher’s judgment) of doing first-grade 
work may be admitted.............ccccecceceeeeeees 
1) Admit those who will be six years of age on or before 
February 1 provided they have ratings of A or B on 
’ Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test and are, in the 
judgment of teacher, socially and physically ready...... 
m) Must be six years of age before or during the first month 
of the semester in which admitted. Younger children are 
admitted if mental age is above six years and if children 
are strong physically... .........cccccccccccccscseces 
n) Must spend at least one year in kindergarten and must be 
six years of age before or during the semester. Also must 
be recommended by kindergarten teacher............. 
0) Must be six years of age on or before October 1. Younger 
children are admitted on basis of mental test and judg- 
ment of kindergarten teacher...............ceeeeeees 
~) Must be nearest their sixth birthday on opening day of 
school. Those less than five and one-half years of age are 
admitted on basis of Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test 
q) Non-kindergarten child must be six years of age on or 
before October 1. Kindergarten child admitted on basis 
of judgment of kindergarten director and the superin- 
odie y > AMS oe 6 bso ka edd i eeeaee vendens 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO FIRST GRADE 








_ Number of 


Cities 
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TABLE I—Continued 
Number of 
Cities 
. Combination of chronological age with other requirements 
—Continued 


r) Admit to first grade children who have had kindergarten 

training and who will be six years of age on or before 

. January 1 provided they have a mental age of six. Pupils 

who do not have a mental age of six are placed in a pre- 
primary department 


. Chiefly mental age: 
a) Promoted to first grade on basis of Detroit Kindergarten 


b) Promoted to first grade on basis of Detroit Kindergarten 
Test, Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test, and teach- 
er’s recommendation 


. Other regulations: 
a) Usually child must be six years of age but do not insist 


c) Admit on basis of individual differences of children 

d) Admit on basis of recommendation of kindergarten teach- 
er and the principal 

€) No regulation outside of state law. Decision based on 
school’s judgment as to what is best for the child ' 

f) If child is admitted to first grade before he is six years 
of age, he is kept there two years unless he shows excep- 
tional ability 

g) Any child who enters kindergarten before the age of five 
may, on recommendation of kindergarten teacher, be 
kept in kindergarten two years 

h) Admit on basis of good judgment and common sense of 
the teacher as to the intellectual development of the child 

1) Admit on recommendation of kindergarten teachér and 
elementary supervisor 

j) Admit on basis of teacher’s tests, standard tests, and judg- 
ment of teacher 


5. Regulations not clear 
Grand total 





A STUDY OF THE VOLUNTARY READING OF 
PUPILS IN GRADES IV-VIII 


THOMAS J. LANCASTER 
Illinois State Normal University 


For a long time the adult world has assumed to know the kind 
of books children ought to read. Early authors, sharing this com- 
mon presumption, produced great numbers of lugubrious, moral- 
izing books. Later authors, less puritanic, continued the process and 
added a body of sentimental trash. Pious parents and teachers have 
seen to it that the first type of literature has actually reached those 
persons for whom it was written. 

Despite these facts, results have not been satisfactory. Well sup- 
plied with books written expressly for their use, children have fre- 
quently refused to read them except under coercion. On the other 
hand, many books written primarily for adult readers have become 
popular with children. 

The dilemma thus presented has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in recent years. Terman and Lima point out that “children’s 
literature is still in the experimental stage” and that “children are 
themselves the final arbiters of what they read.’”* This implies that 
the child is the basic factor in the problem and that the formation 
of a genuine children’s literature depends on the objective deter- 
mination of many facts not carefully sought until very recent years. 

It is necessary to determine what books children read, what they 
think of the books they read, where they get their books, and why 
they choose the books they do. Children’s answers to these and 
similar questions must furnish the key to the child’s reading problem. 

The data for the study here reported were secured from Grades 
IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII during the first semester of the school year 
1926-27. A questionnaire ballot, which had been tested in a pre- 
liminary study, was used. Each child was asked to answer certain 

t Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima, Children’s Reading, p. 15. New York: D. 


Appleton & Co., 1925. 
525 
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questions relating to each book that he had read voluntarily dur- 
ing the semester. Most of the ballots filled out were obtained 
from the public elementary schools in Bloomington, Decatur, and 
Normal, Illinois, and from the Training School of the Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. The number of ballots ob- 
tained from each source by grade and sex is shown in Table I. 

One thousand seven hundred and ninety-three ballots were filled 
out by boys and 2,676 by girls, a total of 4,469. Grades V and 
VI returned slightly more than one-half of this number. Only 479 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF BALLOTS FROM EACH SOURCE BY GRADE AND SEX OF READERS 








SACRED WITHERS 

HEART Decatur | BLroominc-| PuBiic 
ConvENT, | Pusiic {ton Pustic} Liprary, 
East St. | Scuoors | ScHoors | BLoominc- 


Lous a UNIVERSITY 





Boys} Girls} Boys! Girls} Boys Boys} Girls Boys] Girls 





5 Oo} §=6O} (99 64] 79] 204] 260) 895 
66 17, 18| 60) 61 4, 10} 66] 140] 479 
5 105| 158} 73] 93 172| 336) 1,269 
6 115} 218] 43] 115 16] 228] 294] 1,078 
° 60} 138] 47] 76 o; = o}-:« 186] 237 748 


























82 2971 532] 322] 512] 17] 25] 219] 276) 856/1,267) 4,469 























ballots were filled out by seventh-grade children. The reason is not 
apparent. 

One thousand three hundred and twenty-three different children 

participated in the study. In each grade there were more girls than 
boys. Six hundred and thirty-one, or less than one-half the children, 
were in Grades V and VI. Thirty-seven colored children participated, 
filling out a total of 110 ballots. 
“v4 One thousand four hundred and fifty-four different books were 
read or partly read by the children. Of this number, 1,401 were 
prose; 35 were poetry; and 2 contained both prose and poetry. The 
content of the remaining sixteen books was not determined. 

It is a matter of frequent comment by adults that children of ele- 
mentary-school age no longer read and enjoy anything but the juve- 
nile serial. Teachers complain that the old favorites among chil- 
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dren’s books are not in demand today. The ground for these infer- 
ences should be carefully examined. What books do children read 
most frequently? What do they think of the books they read? 


TABLE II 
DATA CONCERNING THE TWELVE Books READ Most FREQUENTLY 





NUMBER OF Most Poputar 
READERS AcE-RANGE Grab 





TITLE AND AUTHOR : 

This Study 

(Years and 
Months) 





Little Women 
General fiction! 9-4 to 15-5 


General fiction 9-5 to 13-7 


Fairy tales and 8-11 to 11-8 
fables 
Heidi (Spyri)...| General fiction 9-3 to 15-6 
Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer 
(Clemens)... .| General fiction 9-4 to 14-9 
Water Babies 
(Kingsley).... wo fairy g-1 to 14-5 


e 
Huckleberry 
Finn (Clem- 


s8 s << 8 


General fiction| 9-9 to 15-1 


General fiction g-1 to 14-6 


s8 6 


General fiction) 9-9 to 13-7 


in the Woods 

General fiction g-1 to 12-8 

Rebecca of Sun- 
nybrook Farm 
(Wiggin) ....] General fiction 9-5 to 14-11 VII 

The Jungle Book 

(Kipling) Animal fiction |. 9-9 to 12-8 VI 


























Table II contains the titles of the twelve books that were read 
most frequently. Besides the title, author, and classification of the 
book and the number and sex of the readers, the table presents two 
comparisons. Under “Age-Range” is the Terman and Lima age- 
range taken from their book, Children’s Reading, and the age-range 
of the readers of the book in this study. Under “Most Popular 
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Grade” is the number of the grade in which the book is listed by 
Washburne and Vogel in the Winnetka Graded Book Lisf and the 
number of the grade in which the book was most often read by the 
children participating in this investigation. 

Table II should be read as follows: Little Women by Alcott is 
general fiction. It was read or partly read by thirty-four girls rang- . 
ing in age from nine years and four months to fifteen years and five 
months. Terman and Lima’s age-range is from ten to fourteen years. 
The book was most often read by children in the sixth grade. The 
Winnetka Graded Book List places it in the seventh grade. 

Fifty-four books were read by twelve or more children. Of these, 
thirty-four were general fiction; thirteen were fairy tales and fables; 
four were animal fiction; one was a geographical reader; and two 
were historical narratives. It is clear that the children sought amuse- 
ment rather than instruction in their reading. 

Literary merit is difficult to measure. Nevertheless, the list of 
fifty-four titles referred to should encourage persons responsible for 
children’s voluntary reading. Both the books and their authors are 
reputable. The prominence of such titles as Little Women, Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer, and Peter Pan in so short a list is gratifying if one be- 
lieves that these old books should be widely read by children. 

Of all the books read by ten or more children, twelve were re- 
read three or more times. These are shown in Table III. It does 
not seem reasonable that a child would select a book and read 
it a second or third time unless he thoroughly liked it. Table III 
therefore offers clear evidence that the children enjoyed the twelve 
old books. 

The works of more than one thousand authors are represented in 
the data. Only seven of them have more than one book among the 
fifty-four books most frequently read. Baum has four; Alcott and 
Lofting have three each; and Clemens, Barrie, Kipling, and Perkins 
have two each. The books of seven authors were read by more than 
fifty children. These authors are Perkins, Baum, Alcott, Lofting, 
Burgess, Clemens, and Knipe. While these authors represent only 
-7 per cent of the total number, they wrote almost 6 per cent of all 


* Carleton Washburne and Mabel Vogel, Winnetka Graded Book List. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1926. 
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the books in the study, and their books provided almost 12 per cent 
of the reading reported. 
TABLE III 


Booxs READ BY TEN OR MorE CHILDREN AND RE-READ THREE OR 
More Times 








Number of 
Title and Author Children Rea 











Black Beauty (Sewell)...........eeeceee- 14 8 
Robinson Crusoe (Defoe) ............06- 10 7 
Peter Pan (Barrie).........ccecccccceees 17 6 
Pinocchio (Collodi). ..........22eeeeee0: 25 6 
PIC (SDT) Sole ciidasice sew tics cee esioves 25 5 
Water Babies (Kingsley)................. 22 5 
Alice in Wonderland (Carroll)............ 10 4 
Anne of Green Gables (Montgomery)..... 16 4 
The Wizard of Oz (Baum)............... 13 4 
Huckleberry Finn (Clemens)............. 22 4 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (Wiggin) ... 20 4 
Clematis:(Cobb).. cic sccccccoccccccce 12 3 











Booxs ReaD By TEN OR MORE CHILDREN AND RATED “FINE” 
BY Every READER 
Title and Author 





















Doctor Dolittle (Lofting)............ccc cece ees 33 
RC ae ee err 25 
Anne of Green Gables (Montgomery).............. 16 
Call of the Wild (London)..............e0eeeeee 15 
Voyages of Dr. Dolittle (Lofting)................. 14 
Shasta of the Wolves (Baker).................04 13 
Penrod and Sam (Tarkington).................05. 13 
as oo ct Week ako c dbs 0'0u ve chau 12 
MII a 6 lo. .d pals Sak bi oe 00s FON Fes II 
Les Miserables (Hugo)............cecceccceeeces II 
The Filipino Twins (Perkins)....................- II 
The Lass of the Silver Sword (Dubois)............ 10 
Charley and His Puppy Bingo (Hill).............. 10 
A Texas Blue Bonnet (Jacobs).................00. 10 


Dandelion Cottage (Rankin).................000. 






Fifteen books were read by ten or more children and rated “‘fine”’ 
by every reader. These books, with the number of readers of each, 
are shown in Table IV. 
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Whether the popularity of books be judged by the frequency 
with which they are read, by the number of children who read them 
more than once, or by the readers’ opinion of them, the data show 
clearly that many old favorites among children’s books are still 
widely read and thoroughly enjoyed. 

A great variety of answers were given to the question, “Where 
did you get this book?”’ The seven answers which were made four- 
teen or more times are listed in Table V in the descending order of 
frequency. They do not include the replies indicating that the books 
came from libraries. While the statements are very general, they 
suggest children’s tendencies in seeking books outside their library 


relationships. 
| TABLE V 


ANSWERS TO QUESTION “WHERE Dm You 
Get Tuts Book?” 
Answer Frequency 
I borrowed it 
I got it at home 
I bought it 
It was a gift 
It was a Christmas present 


The children furnishing these data were within easy reach of well- 
stocked public and school libraries. More than 13 per cent of all 
books reported on, however, were obtained elsewhere. Approxi- 
mately 5 per cent were borrowed, and less than 3 per cent came from 
the individual homes. 

The list of 184 titles of books that were borrowed merits brief 
discussion. Only three of the seven most popular authors previous- 
ly named are represented, namely, Lofting, Baum, and Burgess. On 
the other hand, there are nine volumes of the Tom Swift series, four 
of the Tarzan series, four Ruth Fielding books, and five of the Frank 
Merriwell set. The book appearing most often is The Lingernots and 
the Valley Feud. : 

No attempt is made to rank the borrowed books on the basis of 
literary merit. However, the facts in the preceding paragraph sug- 
gest that parents and teachers who are uneasy about the character 
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of the books read by their children and pupils would do well to as- 
certain what books the children borrow. 

A random sample of the sixty-three titles of books purchased by 
the children includes Beasts of Tarzan, Do and Dare, Bert Wilson at 
the Wheel, Ken Ward in the Jungle, and The Lone Star Ranger. The 
close similarity of this list to the list of books borrowed indicates 
that children frequently buy such books as the foregoing, read them, 
and then pass them on to their friends. 

The list of books received as gifts is somewhat different in charac- 
ter, as may be seen from the following titles: Little Women, The Cor- 


TABLE VI 
RELATION OF SOURCE OF BOOK TO THE READER’S OPINION OF IT 





Percentage of en Percentage of 
TS 


Number of P de’ 
Readers | Rating Book | ®ating Book | nating Book 
“Fine” Good” “No Good” 





I borrowed it 224 t: 
I got it at home 126 °. 
I bought it 63 . . °. 
It was a gift 58 ‘ , °. 
; : °. 

°. 


It was a Christmas present 45 
I own it 30 

















ner House Girls, The Last of the Mohicans, Robinson Crusoe, David 
Copperfield, and Hans Brinker. 

Books listed as obtained “‘at home” include the following: Litile 
Men, Little Women, Bound to Rise, Phil the Fiddler, Risen from the 
Ranks, Three Bright Girls, and Sure Pop among the Safety Scouts. The 
list is very similar to the list of books received as gifts. In both lists 
series books are intermingled with such titles as Nicholas Nickleby 
and Robinson Crusoe. 

Fourteen titles are books obtained from grandparents. Eight of 
them are Alger books presented to an eleven-year-old girl by her 
grandmother. Each of the eight is pronounced “fine.” Perhaps the 
nearest approach to a classic is Porter’s Laddie. 

Inspection of Table VI indicates that sentiment enters into the 
rating of books owned or received as Chrismas gifts by children. 

The evidence at hand shows that the 13 per cent of books ob- 
tained outside the libraries includes many of doubtful merit. 
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It is difficult to determine just why children select the books they 
do. Examination of Table VII shows that the nature of the title is 
the greatest single influence in choosing a book. In only forty-seven 
instances were members of the reader’s family mentioned, while 
teachers were mentioned only three times and librarians five times. 
Both the nature of the pictures and the nature of the titles serve as 
guides for children from nine to fifteen years of age. 

It appears from the data that girls give more attention to the 
authors of their books than do boys. Desire to continue a series of 
books already begun induced 137 girls and 74 boys to choose certain 
books. Children’s interest in animals and love for them served asa , 
guide for the selection of books in the case of sixty-five girls and an 


TABLE VII 
INFLUENCES AFFECTING SELECTION OF Books 








Influence Number of Boys|Number of Girls 


I liked the pictures 44 98 
The title was interesting 164 290 
I like the author 51 104 
It was about war and fighting. ... 39 12 





I like fairy tales 18 50 
I like sea stories 19 8 











equal number of boys. Dogs, horses, foxes, wild fowls, ducks, wolves, 
monkeys, kittens, birds, and goats are among the animals named. 

There were seventeen statements by girls and sixteen by boys to 
the effect that they “read the first part” of the book before taking 
it. Titles suggesting scouts, camp-fire groups, or outdoor sports were 
deciding influences in the case of sixty-five boys and twenty-six 
girls. “I saw the movie of it and wanted to read the book” was given 
thirteen times by boys and fifteen times by girls as the reason for 
choice. 

If the child’s reason for selecting a book is noted in relation to 
his opinion of the book when read, it appears that those who choose 
books on an author basis get the greatest satisfaction from their 
books. Thus, 92 per cent of the books chosen on an author basis 
were pronounced “fine” by their readers, while 68 per cent of the 
books chosen by title were given this rating, and 57 per cent of 
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those chosen on a picture basis were so rated. Children should be 
encouraged to choose books by author. 

Approximately one of every eight attempts to read books volun- 
tarily selected ended in failure. Reasons for such failure are often 
indefinite. “I didn’t like it,’”’ “It wasn’t interesting,” and “It wasn’t 
good” appear frequently. Somewhat more definite but less fre- 
quently given comments are: “I went away,” “I was interested only 
in parts of it,” “I read too slowly,” “I had a cold,”’ “Some pages were 
out,” and “We were gone at night.” 

In general, children in the upper grades were more persistent in 
reading than were children in the lower grades, and girls were more 
persistent than were boys. These facts appear clearly in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE OF Books BEGUN But Not FINISHED 





Boys 














There is a decided tendency for the percentage of unfinished 
books to be large wherever the medians of rate and comprehension 
for the children concerned are below the norms for the grade. De- 
tails supporting this generalization appear in Table IX. 

Only .38 per cent of the books that were read through were pro- 
nounced “‘no good” afterward. It seems safe to assert that very few 
children finish a book that they consider “no good.” 

In an effort to determine what relation, if any, exists between 
children’s speed in reading and the extent of their voluntary read- 
ing, upper and lower quartiles in rate were approximated by grade 
and sex. It appears that in Grades V, VII, and VIII both the boys 
and the girls in the highest fourth read more books than did those 
in the lowest fourth. In Grades IV and VI the reverse was true. 
There seems to be no conclusive evidence that rapid readers read 
more than do slow readers. This is probably true, nevertheless. 

It was also found that twenty-nine girls in the highest fourths 


GAN ER ie gee: By eae ee Oe eg eRe ee RE Te ee PATS 
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of their grades in rate re-read one or more books while thirteen girls 
in the lowest fourths re-read one or more books. The girls in the 
highest fourths re-read a total of forty books, while those in the 
lowest fourths re-read only eighteen. The data for the boys strength- 
en the impression that the most rapid readers re-read books more 
often than do the slowest readers. 

Children in the highest fourths of their grades in rate re-read the 
same kind of books as did those in the lowest fourths. Such books 
as Peter Pan and Pinocchio were re-read both by the most rapid 
readers and by the slowest readers. 


TABLE IX 


RELATION OF SCORES ON THE MONROE STANDARDIZED SILENT READING TEST 
TO PERCENTAGE OF Booxs UNFINISHED 








MEDIAN SCORES ON THE MonroE TEST 

PERCENTAGE OF NorMs FOR THE 
Booxs UNFINISHED 4 Mownror TEst 
Boys Girls 








Compre- - Compre- 
Rate “com a Rate Rate ome. na 





209 16 196 IgI 13.8 
162 II 162 176 12.6 
126 9 154 164 
133 Io 125 135 
133 9 124 116 





























There was no apparent difference in the nature of the books 
unfinished by rapid readers and those unfinished by slow readers. 
Nevertheless, there was very little overlapping of titles. The ques- 
tion at once arises, Why did the rapid readers fail to complete books 
different in identity from those unfinished by the slowest group of 
readers? An objective answer to this question would be interesting 
and instructive. 

When the comprehension quartiles were determined and the data 
examined, it was found that the results differ in no material way 
from the results secured in the study of the relation between rate of 
reading and the extent of voluntary reading. The inferences and the 
conclusions are the same in both cases. 

The data on which this summary is based warrant the follow- 
ing conclusions. 
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1. Ninety-eight per cent of the books read voluntarily by chil- 
dren in Grades IV-VIII are prose. Girls read far more poetry than 
do boys. 

2. Girls in these grades do a larger amount of voluntary reading 
than do boys. 

3. The books read are usually general fiction. These are supple- 
mented by a small number of books of animal fiction, fairy tales and 
fables, and occasionally poetry or short stories. 

4. Children’s tastes in literature may be satisfied by reputable 
books by reputable authors. 

5. Any given book is likely to be most popular in a certain school 
grade. While books may be objectively graded with a high degree of 
accuracy, they should be made available to children above and be- 
low the grade in which they are placed if they are to have the great- 
est possible value. 

6. About 5 per cent of the voluntary reading material of chil- 
dren is borrowed from some source other than a library. Such books 
as the Tom Swift and Ruth Fielding series and the Tarzan volumes 
are numerous in this 5 per cent. The literary merit of such books is 
open to serious question. School and library should co-operate to 
discover which children borrow such books and, having identified 
them, make every effort to substitute reading material of unques- 
tioned merit. 

7. The frequent appearance of such titles as Don Sturdy on the 
Desert of Mystery in the list of books presented as gifts to children 
indicates the need of acquainting adults with the excellent graded 
book lists now available. This might well be done through parent- 
teacher organizations and through the distribution of printed and 
mimeographed material calling parents’ attention to such lists and 
offering them for use in selecting gift books. 

8. Books bought by the children themselves or received as 
Christmas gifts are rated higher by them in their expressions of 
interest value than are books obtained from a library, borrowed, or 
obtained at home. This difference points to a problem for further 
study. 

9. Children find it difficult to tell why they choose the books 
they do. The data indicate that books are most often chosen be- 
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cause the titles appeal to the children. Interest in the pictures and 
interest in the authors also rank high among the reasons for choice. 

10. Girls select books on an author basis more frequently than 
do boys. Girls select series books more frequently than do boys. 

11. Boys are more interested in animal fiction than are girls. 

12. Indian stories, war stories, and stories of outdoor sports ap- 
peal much more strongly to boys than to girls. 

13. The motion-picture show appears to be a minor influence in 
children’s reading. _ 

14. The chances are more than nine to one that a book chosen 
on an author basis will be rated “‘fine” by the reader; the chances of 
such rating are about seven to three if the book is selected on a 
title basis and about even if the book is chosen because of interest 
in the pictures. These facts should enable teachers to give effective 
guidance to children in the selection of satisfactory books. 

15. Approximately one book in eight begun by children is un- 
finished. There are probably three primary reasons for this: (1) an 
undue effort to keep library records straight and books circulating, 
(2) choice of a book too difficult for the child, and (3) the child’s 
inability to read fast enough to finish in a reasonable time. 

16. Seventh- and eighth-grade children complete a larger per- 
centage of the books they begin than do children in the lower grades. 
Girls finish a larger percentage of the books they begin than do 
boys. 

17. In only about four cases in one thousand does a child finish 
a book that he rates “‘no good.” If library rules force the child who 
has a book that he dislikes to keep it for several days, valuable read- 
ing time is thus lost. Some device should be set in operation where- 
by unsatisfactory books may be promptly returned and exchanged 
for others. 

18. The most rapid readers and the slowest readers apparently 
select the same types of books. The same titles frequently appear 
in the lists of books re-read by the two groups. There is practically 
no repetition of titles in the two lists of unfinished books. Evident- 
ly the literary interests of the two groups are identical, but mechani- 
cal difficulties in many of the interesting books are such that the 
slow reader becomes discouraged and stops while the more skilful 
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reader finishes. Books that are re-read by slow readers should be 
identified in larger numbers and suggested to children who leave 
many of their books unfinished. 

19. The slowest readers in a grade begin as many books as do the 
most rapid readers. However, the slow readers fail to finish books 
more than twice as often as do the fastest readers and they seldom 
read a book a second time. These facts take on added significance 
when it is pointed out that 80 per cent of the children in the lowest 
rate group are also in the lowest comprehension group. Thus, while 
the slow reader begins as many books as does the fast reader, he 
more often fails to finish; he comprehends less of what he reads; and 
he seldom reads a book a second time. The slow reader presents a 
complex problem in his voluntary reading. 

There is much need of further investigation along the lines fol- 
lowed in this study. Efforts of teachers and parents to increase the 
number of books read by children and to improve the quality of such 
books must depend for their success on the objective determination 
of a large number of facts similar in character to those sought in the 
study here reported. 





THE OPPORTUNITIES OF PUPILS TO PARTICIPATE 
IN THE TEACHER’S TIME 


ASHLEY MELVIN McCULLOUGH 
Superintendent of Schools, Paola, Kansas 


The current assumption that teachers are giving the major part 
of their time to the dull pupils needs investigation. It is generally 
thought that bright pupils are neglected. The whole trend of edu- 
cational literature on this subject is well illustrated by a quotation 
from Woodrow. 

If we continue to use a large portion of our energies in training the children 
of the lower levels of intelligence without simultaneously devoting special at- 
tention to the exceptionally bright, we shall produce an unbalanced system, 
which must in time tend to pull downward the general level of education.* 


This quotation states in definite terms the attitude of many 
writers toward the amount of time and teaching energy given to pu- 
pils classed as “bright” and “‘dull.” 

As the educational literature relative to the treatment of these 
two groups is studied, the reader is impressed with the fact that no 
evidence is presented to show the truth of the assumption. The 
evidence does not exist. Its absence and the need of an investigation 
in order to discover facts are illustrated by a quotation from Whip- 
ple. 

Will not the segregation of bright children into special classes be as profitable 


as the segregation of dull children proved to be? Granted an affirmative answer, 
there must be raised numerous more specific questions.? 


It is the purpose of this article to present objective data for a 
valid discussion of the distribution of a teacher’s time among bright 
and dull pupils. Seventy-five classrooms in six different towns were 





* Herbert Woodrow, Brightness and Dullness in Children, p. 262. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919. 

2 Guy Montrose Whipple with the co-operation of T. S. Henry, H. T. Manuel, and 
Genevieve Coy, Classes for Gifted Children, p. 6. School and Home Education Mono- 
graphs, Number One. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1919. 
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visited and data gathered to determine the relation between the 
amounts of time given by teachers to the two groups. 

A plat was used for each classroom, each pupil being represented 
by a square. A check was made in the appropriate square each time 
a pupil recited, or the number of seconds he used was recorded. 
After the observation was completed, the teacher was asked to do 
two things. On a plat that was a duplicate of the one used by the 
observer she was asked to place the names of the pupils occupying the 
various seats. On another paper she was asked to place the name of 
each pupil under one of the following headings: the very brightest in 
the class, above the average of the class, the average of the class, be- 
ow the average of the class, and the very dullest in the class. 


TABLE I 
NuMBER OF TIMES THE Pupits in Eaca Apriity Group RECITED 





Total Number of|Average Number 
on “Ponte” | “uso oe 





Very brightest 185 679 
Above the average 358 1,164 
Average 751 2,308 
Below the average 318 791 
Very dullest 146 289 





1,758 5,231 3.0 














Table I shows that the seventy-five teachers gave the most op- 
portunities to the very brightest in the classes. The 185 very bright- 
est pupils were given 679 opportunities to recite, while the 146 very 
dullest pupils were given only 289 such opportunities. The very 
brightest pupils had 3.7 opportunities per pupil to recite; the very 
dullest, 2.0 opportunities per pupil. It is evident that bright pupils 
have a greater number of opportunities to share in the teacher’s 
time than do dull pupils. 

The question then arises: Does the bright pupil actually receive 
the most time? Table II shows the manner in which forty-two 
teachers in six towns actually distributed 45,848 seconds among 956 
pupils. The 110 very brightest pupils in the classes received 6,754 
seconds, while the seventy-two very dullest pupils received only 
2,628 seconds. The very brightest pupils received an average of 61.4 
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seconds, while the very dullest pupils received an average of only 
36.5 seconds. Both Table I and Table II show very definitely that 
far more time is given to bright pupils than to dull pupils. 

These findings are in direct variance with prevalent educational 
thought. Many forms of classroom procedure have been built up to 
meet the supposed need of giving the bright pupil more time. Much 
of the procedure, like the theory itself, is not doing what it is gener- 
ally supposed to be doing. There is undoubtedly an underlying 
reason for the difference in the distribution of time to bright and to 
dull pupils. 

TABLE II 


NuMBER OF SECONDS CONSUMED IN RECITATION BY THE PUPILS 
In Eace Asirity Group 





‘Total Number of|Average Number 
Seconds Con- | of Seconds Con- 
sumed in Reci- | sumed in Reci- 
tation tation 


Ability Group 


Number of 
Pupils 








Very brightest IIo 6,754 61.4 
Above the average 197 10,048 51.0 
Average 412 19,471 47-3 
Below the average 165 6,047 42.1 
Very dullest 72 2,628 36.5 


956 45,848 48.0 

















The elements that might affect the time distribution are: pupils, 
teachers, subjects, school atmosphere, and sex. Each of these ele- 
ments was isolated and held constant, and a test of the distribution 
of time was made. In each instance the bright pupil was favored far 
more than was the dull pupil. These elements do not reveal the 
causes, but an analysis of the class procedure itself will do so. Table 
III compares the distribution of time between the bright and the 
dull pupils in three different classes taught by two different teachers. 
Since this discussion is primarily concerned with children classed as 
“bright” or “dull,” only the findings for these two groups are pre- 
sented. The teachers, pupils, length of recitations, and size of classes 
are on a par with those represented in Table I. The object of Table 
III is to illustrate the effect of a changed technique of instruction on 
the distribution of time to different types of pupils. 

In Class 2, taught by a teacher using an appropriate technique, 
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the pupils received an average of 37.7 seconds; in Class 3, taught by 
the same teacher, the pupils received an average of 37.4 seconds. 
The pupils in the typical classroom (Class 1) received an average of 
8.8 seconds. 

In Class 2 the teacher used 188 seconds in her administration of 
the class; in Class 3, 549 seconds. The typical teacher used 868 


seconds. 
TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF THE ACTIVITIES OF A CLASS TAUGHT BY A TYPICAL TEACHER 
WITH THE ACTIVITIES OF Two CLASSES TAUGHT BY A 
TEACHER USING AN APPROPRIATE TECHNIQUE 








Cuasses TAUGHT By A TEACHER 
UsinG AN APPROPRIATE 
TECHNIQUE 


a I— 
‘AUGHT BY A 
Exements To Be CoMPARED "TYPICAL 
TEACHER 





Class 2 Class 3° 


Number of seconds consumed by teacher. . 868 188 
Number of seconds consumed by outstand- 

ing bright pupil 179 180 
Number of seconds consumed by outstand- 

ing dull pupil 59 
Number of pupils receiving no attention... 5 ° 
Number of dull pupils receiving no atten- 





° ° 


4 5 
223 203 321 


2 6 I 
. 149 707 59 
Average number of seconds consumed in 
each response (all pupils) Tr 8.8 37-7 37-4 
Average number of seconds per pupil if the 
teacher had consumed no time 14.8 58.7 46.2 














A comparison of the time given the classes in the last two items 
in Table III reveals the cause for the time distribution shown. The 
difference in time shows that the typical recitation is a lesson to be 
heard—a question-and-answer procedure. The recitations in Classes 
2 and 3 are not of this type. The procedure in these two classes indi- 
cates the existence of a different educational objective. In the typi- 
cal recitation education is conceived to be a certain performance— 
ground to be covered or lessons to be learned. The other two classes 
consider education as an adjustment that takes place within the in- 
dividual. The adjustment may take the form of a changed attitude, 
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of a new method of thinking, or of a permanent intellectual interest. 
In Classes 2 and 3 the needs of instruction are heeded, not the time 
it takes to answer a certain set of questions covering a definite book 
or classroom assignment. The recitations in Classes 2 and 3 are co- 
operative pieces of work, in which the teacher and pupils are working 
together toward a definite objective that is perfectly clear to all. 
Hence, when an appropriate technique is followed in a classroom, the 
time distribution will be not in terms of intellectual ability but in 
terms of the needs in subject matter. 

In order to test this relationship further, fifty-one pupils were 
classified in five groups according to their I.Q.’s. These same pupils, 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOURTEEN Pupits oF HicH MENTALITY ON THE BASIS OF 
ABILITY IN SPELLING, READING, History, GEOGRAPHY, 
AND ARITHMETIC 





Ability Group Spelling Reading History Geography 





Very brightest 
Above the average 


Below the average 





14 14 14 14 




















except for absentees, were then grouped according to their needs in 
several subjects. It was found that, when these pupils were grouped 
by their I.Q.’s, their grouping by needs in subject matter showed the 
following variances: 58 per cent were misplaced in spelling; 65 per 
cent were misplaced in reading; and 71 per cent were misplaced in 
arithmetic. 

The data definitely show that the problem is not so much that of 
educating bright or dull pupils as it is that of adjusting the teaching 
technique to the needs of various pupils in different subjects. 

To ascertain the variation in different subjects, fourteen pupils 
of high mentality were studied. These pupils had been allowed to 
skip a grade because of their high I.Q.’s. The success of these pupils 
in various subjects is a measure of the resistance these subjects offer 
to their mastery by children of high mentality. Table IV shows that 
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spelling offered the least difficulty to the children of the group while 
arithmetic offered the greatest. This statement is based on the fact 
that eleven pupils are grouped as the very brightest in their respec- 
tive classes in spelling while only three are so grouped in arithmetic. 
It will be seen also that one pupil is classed as above the average in 
spelling and two as average. In arithmetic five are classed as above 
the average, five as average, and one as below the average. If the 
same method of reasoning is applied to reading, history, and geog- 
raphy, the order of the subjects as to difficulty is as follows: arithme- 
tic, geography, history, reading, and spelling. A careful study of 
this frequency distribution will convince the reader that spelling and 
reading offer one type of difficulty while history, geography, and 
arithmetic offer a wholly different type. 

These facts show that it is not the nature of the child that de- 
mands a change in educational practices; it is the educational process 
that is in need of adjustment. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. In the classes observed in the investigation here reported the 
bright child received the most of the teacher’s time; the dull child, 


the least. 

2. The method used in the classroom is the chief cause of such a 
distribution of time. Variations in pupils, teachers, subjects, school 
atmosphere, and sex do not affect the distribution of the teacher’s 
time. 

3. Teachers can control the time given to different pupils. They 
can distribute their time to different pupils in accordance with their 
needs in a particular subject rather than in proportion to their in- 
telligence. 

4. The sectioning of pupils on the basis of intelligence causes a 
high percentage of misplacement in terms of the pupils’ needs with 
respect to subject matter. 

5. Different subjects produce different types of difficulty. Those 
that require a change in the individual or long-continued experience 
produce one type; those that require the mastery of a new adapta- 
tion or the mastery of a skill produce a decidedly different type. 





A PROJECT IN TEACHING CURRENT EVENTS 


GRACE COX 
Newton Junior High School, Newton, Iowa 


“Evening paper! Evening paper!” echo the newsboys’ cries: in 
the streets of all the cities and towns of the United States. When 
we hear this universal call, we immediately desire to learn what the 
printed pages have to inform us; we keenly wish to grasp that which 
is occurring in the world. Although we ourselves are interested in 
daily reading, how are we to awaken and encourage such tastes in 
our pupils? This is one of the vital questions which confront the 
social-science teacher. Even though we know that we cannot attain 
perfection, there is no reason why we should not desire and demand 
progress in solving this problem. 

What is the value of spending one day a week on current events, 
as most schools do, unless we actually create in the pupils a desire 
to read the periodicals—a habit which the school should develop if 
it is to succeed in its aim of teaching citizenship? 

The writer has used several methods during the last three years 
but has found the following project, which was carried out with an 
eighth-grade class at Newton, Iowa, to be the most effective in secur- 
ing the desired result. 

A basic paper—the weekly Current Events—was used for a period 
of several weeks to guide the pupils in their reading and to give 
them a foundation for understanding the newspapers. The pupils 
were asked to obtain clippings which related to the topics discussed 
in the weekly paper. This paper was used as a class exercise on Fri- 
day, but all during the week the pupils were urged to relate what 
they had been reading each day. The discussion need not take long; 
if the teacher feels that she cannot spare more time, the period be- 
tween the warning bell and the passing bell can be used. As the pu- 
pils read more and gain more understanding, their enthusiasm will 
carry them over longer so that they will not need to be questioned 
more than once or twice a week. The purpose of the questioning is 
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to make very evident to the pupils that the news in the weekly papers 
is always old and that, if they read the daily papers, they obtain the 
same information much sooner. Teachers find that most children 
wish to study that which is up to date. When they learn to read the 
newspapers, they wili actually be bored with the weekly papers. 

After a few weeks of this study, a pupil ventured, “I have read 
all this in the newspapers during the week.” The majority of the 
pupils agreed. The teacher had been waiting for this statement and 
suggested that the pupils devise their own “Current Events’ for the 
week. True to their instinct to imitate their elders, the pupils at 
once wished to know how they could accomplish this. 

The entire class of twenty-four pupils was divided into groups 
with a chief editor in charge of each group. The chief editors were 
chosen by the teacher because she desired leaders who possessed re- 
liance, initiative, and scholarship. These editors consecutively chose 
their own co-workers. Each group leader was allowed to make an- 
nouncements to the whole class before the beginning of the day’s 
lesson. This trained the editors in leadership and impressed the pu- 
pils with the importance of their work. It is a psychological fact that 
we are all spurred on when we are made to feel the “bigness” of our 
work, 

Each leader requested each pupil in his group to contribute a cent 
to purchase a large white sheet of paper, which was about the size 
of a newspaper when it was folded similar to Current Events. In ad- 
dition, some unruled thinner white paper was purchased, the pur- 
pose of which will be explained later. 

Throughout the week all the pupils read the newspapers with a 
view to following up certain topics, such as Congressional procedure 
and tax reduction. At the time the group members were selected, 
the pupils, with the teacher’s aid, suggested some subjects for which 
to look. Competition among the groups furnished an impetus to bet- 
ter work. 

A class period was set aside so that the pupils might collect their 
clippings, organize them, and write a summary. Each pupil was held 
responsible for placing his résumé on the thinner white paper, which 
had been cut to correspond to the columns ruled on the heavy paper. 
When this work had been accomplished, the columns were arranged 
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and pasted on the foundation paper. Besides the news items, each 
“Current Events” contained cartoons. If the groups desired, ques- 
tion boxes could be included. 

When all the groups finished, the class voted on the best paper. 
The class as a whole seemed proud of its accomplishment and asked 
to make other papers. : 

In order to stimulate interest instead of making newspaper-read- 
ing a burden, the teacher must not require the pupils to work out the 
project too frequently. However, through suggestions, questions, 
discussions, and the making of cartoons, pupils can be made to re- 
alize that they can more easily make résumés of the news if they read 
the newspapers daily. A talk on how they are acquiring the same 
facts which their fathers are and on how they will be able to converse 
better will appeal to some boys and girls. 

The pupils asked to be allowed to read the daily papers during 
the next semester instead of studying a weekly paper. This request 
proves that the project was successful. 

Throughout, the teacher has to be alert and have a vivacious in- 
terest in history-in-the-making and a persistent desire to instil in her 
pupils the habit of daily reading. 








Educational THritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The legal basis of public-school adminisiration—A knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of law applicable to practical problems of school administration is highly 
beneficial to those who are charged with the duty of directing the work of the 
public schools. The expenditure of large sums of money, the employment of 
teachers, the issuance of bonds and the building of schoolhouses, the enforce- 
ment of rules and regulations—these and many other matters give rise to a 
great number of legal problems. For example, such questions as the following 
may arise at almost any time: May a board of education permit the use of 
school property for other than school purposes? What discretion does a board 
of education have in the selection of school sites? In the construction of its 
buildings, must the school board conform to the building regulations of the city 
council? What disposition is to be made of the demand of a parent that his 
child be excused from taking a particular subject? Is a board of education liable 
to teachers and pupils for injuries resulting from defective buildings and equip- 
ment? What constitutes legal cause for the dismissal of teachers? , What au- 
thority has the board of education to make rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the schools? In order to deal intelligently with many aspects of school 
administration, boards of education, superintendents, and principals should be 
familiar with those principles of law which in many cases must govern their 
action. 

A knowledge of school law, however, does more than enable local adminis- 
trative officers and teachers to avoid litigation and to form sound judgments 
with regard to specific administrative problems. It enables those who under- 
take to shape the educational policies of the state to do so with greater intelli- 
gence and understanding. Since the policy of the state finds expression through 
law, those who would understand that policy or undertake to shape it should 
know the law both in its present form and in its historical development. 

A recent book! undertakes to reduce to systematic organization the prin- 
ciples of case or common law applicable to many practical problems of school 
administration. The author has not made an exhaustive study of the decisions 
of the courts of final jurisdiction relating to education but has limited his at- 


t Harry Raymond Trusler, Essentials of School Law. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. xlvit+-478. $6.00. 
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tention to those problems that are likely to be the most perplexing. On the 
whole, the book is good and should prove exceedingly helpful to the legal pro- 
fession and to school officers and teachers. One is inclined, however, to criticize 
the general organization of the subject matter. The book reads like a series of 
isolated chapters. In a number of instances, moreover, the conclusions of the 
author may well be challenged. It should be kept in mind that the common law 
represents an attempt to apply to social situations the principles of justice and 
fair dealing. Principles of law tend to become crystallized, while social institu- 
tions are constantly changing. A rule, therefore, which was reasonable and nec- 
essary yesterday may be unreasonable and arbitrary today. This is to say that 
the courts and all who undertake to formulate principles of law applicable to 
public education need to be informed with respect to the purposes of the modern 
school. At times the author seems to be more conversant with legal formulas 
than with present-day educational purposes. For example, in the case of the 
use of school property for other than school purposes, the author agrees with 
the older decisions which hold that such use should not be permitted in the 
absence of specific statutory authority. Taxation, it is said, may not be exer- 
cised for a private purpose. This point of view loses sight of the functions of 
the modern school, which seeks to serve the community in more ways than by 
giving classroom instruction. There is both reason and judicial authority for 
permitting school boards to allow the use of school buildings for various kinds 
of political and social meetings. In fact, if one considers the more recent cases, 
the weight of authority permits a wide use of school property for other than 
strictly school purposes. Other instances might be cited where the author is 


inclined to follow the more conservative cases. 
I. N. Epwarps 


Principles in visual education.—Visual instruction is developing strength 
as a procedure for presenting subject matter, and teachers are using its materials 
with increasing satisfaction. It is in harmony with this trend that the latest 
monograph! on the subject aims to summarize the major principles of visual 
instruction. 

The book is divided into three parts: “Principles and Experiments in Visual 
Instruction,” “The Use of Visual Aids in Various Subjects,” and “Equipment 
for Visual Instruction and Its Care.” Five chapters are grouped under Part 
One. Here one finds a discussion of the nature of visual instruction, its place 
in modern educational technique, and its relation to the learning process. Prin- 
ciples derived from systematic experimentation with the method also are enu- 
merated and elaborated. In this section the author discriminates between pos- 
itive and negative rules for procedure and between the results of more important 
experiments and the results of experiments of the crude variety lacking in sci- 
entific controls. This separation of wheat from the chaff gives worth to the 
monograph. 

* William H. Johnson, Fundamentals in Visual Instruction. Chicago: Educational 
Screen, Inc., 1927. Pp. 104. 
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In Part Two are four chapters, which deal with the use of visual aids in 
geography, history, and civics; in music, art, and physical education; in science 
and household arts; and in reading, writing, and arithmetic. No attempt is 
made in this section to go into detail. However, concrete examples are given, 
and many valuable suggestions are made, with applications to the elementary- 
school subjects in a majority of instances. 

The final chapter (Part Three) discusses “Equipment for Visual Instruc- 
tion and Its Care.” This topic is never out of place in a monograph or book on 
the visual method. Ignorance of equipment and unfamiliarity with it serve to 
inhibit many teachers who should be experiencing the satisfaction which comes 
from the successful use of visual aids. In fact, all teachers should be brought 
into actual contact with such materials and equipment at some time during 
the period of their training. It is little short of tragedy to find equipment 
covered with dust and never used simply because the teachers have not been 
taught to use and care for it. 

One must read this monograph to sense its compactness and saneness. It 
is a credit to the movement which it analyzes and discusses. 


F. Dean McCtusky 
ScARBOROUGH SCHOOL, 


SCARBOROUGH-ON-HupsoNn, NEw YorK 


A popular treatment of child development.—There is scattered through the 
literature of medicine, psychology, and education a fairly respectable body of 
material relating to child development. Most of this material is too technical 
in character to be useful to teachers and parents. In a recent book? H. Adding- 
ton Bruce has summarized and interpreted a portion of this body of literature. 
The author writes in simple, lucid style, using an abundance of illustrative ma- 
terial drawn from a wide variety of sources. He repeatedly emphasizes the im- 
portance of the home in society’s educational program and looks with some 
question on the proposals now being made to transfer to some educational in- 
stitution the obligations of the home to the preschool child. His attitude toward 
the training of the preschool child is summarized in the following statement. 

My own studies in the field of normal and abnormal psychology, and my scrutiny 
of the evidence assembled through recent years by scientists working in many lands, 
have in fact satisfied me that, alike for individual and for social well-being, what now 
is needed above all else is a shifting of the educational emphasis from the school to the 
home, and from the school age to the preschool age [p. vil]. 


The thirty-three chapters of the book cover a wide range of topics, as in- 
dicated by the following chapter titles: “What Fear May Do,” “Physique and 
Control,” ““Nipping Neuroses,” “Children’s Reading,” “Training for Honesty,” 
and “Backward Children.” 

The author places strong emphasis on the influence of environment in the 
development of the child as contrasted with heredity. “Almost always—and I 


tH. Addington Bruce, Your Growing Child: A Book of Talks to Parents on Life’s 
Needs. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1927. Pp. xii+406. $2.50. 
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would indeed emphasize this point—it is not what a child inherits, it is the 
training he gets in the home that counts for most in the shaping of his career” 
(p. 3). “Heredity, in fine, although a powerful force, is limited in the important 
respect that it must find a suitable environment or it will fail to gain expression” 
(p. 4). Similar statements occur repeatedly. While such statements may have 
a wholesome influence on school people in view of the opposite attitude which 
has been emphasized during the past decade, the evidence presented in support 
of the author’s view is not overconvincing. 

On the whole, the book furnishes a thoroughly common-sense treatment of 
the topics discussed. Very frequently scientific evidence is cited in support of 
the position taken. The book should be particularly useful to the worker in 
the field of adult education in providing good reference material for classes of 
parents. If such books can be read and applied with moderation, their contribu- 
tion will undoubtedly be of value. If books of this type are read by an undis- 
criminating parent, the result may be an overmagnifying of the possible conse- 
quences of minor characteristics of behavior and a perpetual “tinkering” with 
the child. This is particularly true of those characteristics for which the ex- 
planation of behavior rests on deduction rather than on controlled, objective 
observations covering a period of years. 

G. T. BuswELi 


Another good speller.—Within recent years many spellers have appeared 
claiming to have been constructed on the basis of the findings of the educational 
investigations in the field, but no one of the spellers can make stronger claims 
than can the speller’ by Professors Breed and French. The authors have se- 
lected their spelling vocabulary on the basis of the many investigations for de- 
termining the commonly used words in child and adult life; they have graded 
the words on the basis of the investigations for determining the particular 
grades in which the words are first used and the grades in which the words are 
most frequently used; they have outlined a method of teaching the words in 
accordance with the findings of the investigations dealing with the most effec- 
tive methods of teaching spelling; they have provided for drill according to the 
best available scientific knowledge; they have followed the recommendations 
of the Committee on Standardization of School Books of the American School 
Hygiene Association. In fact, the authors have made use of the available sci- 
entific information on all aspects of the teaching of spelling; furthermore, they 
have clearly indicated in the Preface the exact uses which they have made of 
this information. 

In selecting the basic vocabulary, the authors have taken the position that 
the main body of words to be taught must be those which are commonly used 
by both children and adults. They have built their books on the theory that 


t Frederick S. Breed and William C. French, The Breed-French Speller: Book One, 
pp. xiv-+-104; Book Two, pp. xiv-+105-182; Book Three, pp. xiv-+175-258; Complete 
Course, pp. xiv-+258. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 
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the words commonly needed in adult correspondence should be the ultimate 
objective of the teaching of spelling, but they also have recognized that they 
must approach the ultimate goal through utilizing the common needs of chil- 
dren. Thus, while the main body of the book is made from the overlappings 
of the lists of words commonly used by children and the lists of words common- 
ly used by adults, the vocabulary in Grade II includes many words contained 
only in the lists of words commonly used by children, and the vocabulary in 
Grade VIII contains many words contained only in the lists of words commonly 
used by adults. This seems to be a happy solution of the time-worn conflict be- 
tween the needs of children and the needs of adults as a basis for the selection 
of subject matter. 

The authors have provided many devices for teaching the child a proper 
technique for work. They have addressed the formula for studying spelling di- 
rectly to the child; they have incorporated many devices for developing and 
testing on the meaning of words; and they have provided definite exercises for 
training in the use of the dictionary. 

In general, the speller has many admirable qualities. Its physical appear- 
ance and makeup seem to be its greatest weaknesses. The size of type, spacing, 
and leading may accord with the standards recommended by the Committee 
on Standardization of School Books of the American School Hygiene Associa- 
tion, but the fact remains that the appearance of the books is cold and uninvit- 
ing. The majority of the visitors who have casually examined the books as they 
have lain on the reviewer’s desk have commented on this fact. The including 
of the directions to teachers along with the word list for each grade contributes 
in no small measure to this effect. These weaknesses are minor, but they may 
prove a handicap to an otherwise very excellent speller. 

CiirrorD Woopy 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Reading material for the upper grades.—It is to be expected that the several 
investigations dealing with the suitability of reading materials should eventuate 
in school readers which contain a body of content much better adapted to the 
interests and maturities of children than was the content of earlier reading 
textbooks. Professor Haggerty has compiled two volumes' of reading materials 
for use in the seventh and eighth grades or in the junior high school. The method 
of compilation was first to secure a long list of poems and stories and other 
forms of prose through an examination of available reading materials for chil- 
dren. This list was then examined and evaluated by a group of fifty teachers 
of English in one of the author’s university classes. Following this evaluation 
by tise teachers, the selections which were made were checked against the find- 
ings of several of the recent investigators in this field, notably Jordan, Bam- 
berger, Uhl, Crowe, Knight and Franzen, and Washburne. From this checking 

t Melvin E. Haggerty, Reading and Literature: Book One, pp. viii+568, $1.36; 
Book Two, pp. x-+566, $1.36. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1927. 
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emerged a shorter list of selections, which served as a basis for the two books 
published. At the beginning of each group of selections the author provides a 
bibliography of books to read, the purpose of this bibliography being to direct 
the children’s interests toward a choice of literature suited to their maturity 
and worth their reading. A glossary of terms is given at the end of each book. 
The customary reference to the Thorndike word list is also included, although 
the reason for doing so in this case is not particularly clear to the reviewer. 

From the standpoint of the materials selected, the two books deserve com- 
mendation. The fact that each book provides more than five hundred pages of 
material is also worthy of comment since a smaller amount of material is hardly 
justifiable at a level where silent reading is the accepted method of procedure. 
The books provide a useful addition to the literature for the upper grades. 

G. T. BuswELL 


A spelling book for elementary schools—The widespread interest in curricu- 
lum problems is having a wholesome effect on the attitude of superintendents 
and teachers toward textbooks. It is realized now more than ever before that 
the courses of study of most schools are found in their adopted textbooks and 
that these textbooks should embody the results of scientific studies relating to 
the curriculum. In the subject of spelling the results of these studies are being 
searchingly analyzed for the light which they shed on the following outstanding 
problems: (1) selecting the vocabulary, (2) grading the vocabulary, (3) organ- 
izing material for presentation and review, (4) directing the learning processes 
of pupils, (5) measuring the results of instruction, and (6) dealing with cases of 
spelling disability. On all but the last of these problems is a large body of ob- 
jective data which must be applied in the construction of any book that aspires 
to scientific favor. 

One of the latest ventures in preparing textbooks for spelling classes is 
Hunt’s Progressive Word Studies.t In two pages in the Preface the author pro- 
vides all too briefly the only key to the principles employed in the construction 
of the book. One is informed that “the results of the later and more reliable 
of these [vocabulary] investigations have been utilized in selecting the vocabu- 
lary of this book” (p. iii). It is to be regretted that no mention is made of the 
number of investigations utilized, the manner of utilization, or the number of 
words selected. The method of grading the word list is not revealed. In the 
lesson units words are organized or grouped according to similarities of sound, 
form, meaning, and origin. The lessons are arranged for the use of the daily- 
assignment method. The reviews, which come at stated intervals rather than 
continuously, are arranged, so far as one can judge, without reference to ob- 
jectively determined difficulty values of words. The author does not follow the 
practice of the compilers of the most recent spellers of providing a series of 


tJ. N. Hunt, Progressive Word Studies. Chicago: American Book Co., 1927. Pp. 
viii+ 232. 
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study steps for the pupil. He places great emphasis, however, on dictionary and 
dictation exercises. No standards of achievement are provided. 

An interesting feature of the book is the presentation of words in both 
script and print in the first one and one-half years of the course. This feature 
suggests the question, Why not reject print entirely and present all the words 
of our spellers in script? Psychological theory favors it. Experimental evidence 
favors it. One practical difficulty opposes it: lack of standardization of hand- 
writing forms. 

The book is rather formal in character, giving much emphasis to accents 
and diacritical marks, diphthongs and digraphs, suffixes and prefixes, homo- 


phones and synonyms. 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


A new introductory history of the United States—There is great need for 
systematic instruction in the history of the United States in the grades below 
the seventh. It is a well-known fact that thousands of boys and girls venture 
into the work of life before completing the seventh grade. This means that in 
far too many cases boys and girls never have the opportunity to get a view of 
their country’s history. To encourage those who wish a textbook in United 
States history for use below the seventh grade, authors and publishers are 
producing valuable books in this field. Such a book? has recently come to the 
attention of the reviewer. It aims to give an introductory view of our nation’s 
history which will be valuable both to those who leave school before entering 
the seventh grade and to those who complete Grades VII and VIII. 

Professors Woodburn and Moran tell the story of the nation’s development 
in an interesting and connected way. They use great personalities around which 
to group the facts. They say in the Preface that American history consists 
largely of the biographies of our great men and women. In spite of the great 
number of books in American history with a biographical basis, the reviewer 
does not believe that this statement is true. When left to their own choice, 
children do not read biographies. They are interested in those phases of our 
history not always found in the deeds of heroes and heroines. 

Thirty-seven chapters compose the main body of the book. The first chap- 
ter is devoted to the vikings and the last to recent American presidents; thus, 
it will be observed that the whole range of the history of the United States is 
covered. Some chapters are short; some, long; all have certain common aspects. 
In an attempt to introduce the project or problem idea, the authors include in 
bold-face type at the opening of each chapter a statement of the problems in- 
volved therein. This statement is expected to put the pupils on the lookout for 
what is essential. At the end of the chapter are hints and questions on the chap- 
ter, a pronouncing list of a few words, and occasionally a list of important dates. 


t James A. Woodburn and Thomas F. Moran, Beginner’s History of the United 
States. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1927. Pp. x+498. $1.40. 
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The book is well equipped with pictures and maps, both colored and black 
and white. Many of the pictures are purely imaginary. In all such cases, the 
value of the picture would be greatly enhanced by a frank statement that the 
picture merely represents an artist’s idea of how the scene looked. Young chil- 
dren want facts as well as do older ones. On the whole, the book is worthy of 
the serious attention of anyone interested in what it purports to do. 

R. M. Tryon 


A new book in the Community-Life History Series—In 1924 the Charles E. 
Merrill Company launched a new history series. Three books in this series have 
now appeared, the last one™ but recently. The first two books contain new and 
valuable material in the social studies for Grades IV and V. The third book in 
the series is intended for Grade VI. 

The aim of the third book is to tell the story of the beginnings of American 
institutions in accordance with the point of view of the “new history.” The book 
is frankly a background textbook, which aims to give a connected account of 
how our institutions came to be. The first twelve chapters show how prehistoric 
man learned to live in groups and to use rude tools and weapons, how agriculture 
arose, how written language developed and spread, and how the exchange of 
objects of beauty and usefulness enriched the lives of early peoples. The last 
eleven chapters tell how the New World was discovered and explored; how 
European ideas of government, school, home, and church were brought to Amer- 
ica; and how the colonists in America actually lived. The last seven chapters 
are devoted to the industrial and social aspects of Colonial life. 

In the matter of teaching aids, the book contains topics for discussion and 
suggestions for reading at the end of each chapter. Both of these phases are 
well done. There are also a few maps and a meager supply of pictures in the 


book. 
R. M. Tryon 


Elementary science for the grades.—A recent textbook? by Gilbert H. Trafton 
is essentially a book to guide the work of boys and girls in nature study and 
science. It is seasonally arranged and includes the study of plants, animals, 
and physical materials. The directions for work are simple; the vocabulary of 
the descriptive portions is within the grasp of pupils in the intermediate grades; 
and the selection of materials seems excellent. One of the great difficulties in 
connection with science work in the grades has been the absence of adequate 
books. There have been books about nature but almost none that would serve 
as a guide for the pupil in the direct study of nature. This book will meet the 


need for such a guide. 
E. R. DownING 


t Daniel J. Beeby and Dorothea Beeby, America’s Roots in the Past. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Co., 1927. Pp. viii+-424. 


2 Gilbert H. Trafton, Nature Study and Science for Intermediate Grades. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xxvi+368. 
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Something new and different for seven-year-old children.—There is a dearth 
of suitable reading material which deals with the interesting and, from the 
child’s standpoint, often thrilling happenings of everyday life. Teachers will 
therefore welcome a delightful little book? containing material of this kind. Its 
twenty-five’ short stories in verse appear under such intriguing titles as “Our 
Dumb Waiter,” “The Fire Escape,” “I See a Thousand Roofs,” “A Closed 
Door,” and “Elevator Boy.” The last-mentioned story reads as follows: 


Stop elevator, 

Stop! Stop! Stop! 

If you go so fast 

You will break through the top. 


Our elevator boy 

Knows just what to do. 

He makes the elevator stop 
Where he wants it to. 


The book is attractively printed and bound and is illustrated effectively 
with drawings in black and white by Elizabeth Tyler Wolcott. It will doubt- 
less be as popular with second-grade children as the book by the same author 
entitled, The Singing Farmer, is with children in the first grade. 

ALICE TEMPLE 


Ten supplementary readers for the elementary grades.—Of ten recent supple- 


mentary readers, six are suitable for use in the first three grades of the elemen- 
tary school, while four are more appropriate for use in the intermediate grades. 
An outstanding characteristic of the entire group of books is the fact that they 
supply a new content for elementary-school pupils. This supply of new material 
will be particularly appreciated in schools where silent reading is emphasized in 
the lower grades. 

An attractive primer? by Alice Hanthorn consists chiefly in a series of ani- 
mal stories in which the human characters introduced are such commonly en- 
countered individuals as the milkman, the doctor, the policeman, and the 
balloon man. The vocabulary has been carefully checked with the Thorndike 
word list. Few words occur in the book outside the first thousand words of this 
list. The material is all new, having been written especially for this book. In 
providing sufficient repetition of the vocabulary, a considerable degree of mo- 
notony is produced, which detracts somewhat from the interest of the stories. 
The illustrations are excellent from the standpoint of printing but not so good 
from an artistic point of view. 


t James S. Tippett, J Live in a City. New York: Harper & Bros., 1927. Pp. 50. 
$0.75. 

2 Alice Hanthorn, Billy Boy’s Book. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1927. Pp. 
vi+122. $0.72. 
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A very attractive reader" for first-grade pupils has been prepared by Marga- 
ret J. McElroy and Jessica O. Younge. This book consists in a series of related 
stories which describe the experiences of a group of children and a family of 
squirrels. The book is attractively illustrated, and the stories are full of action. 
The authors do not provide a vocabulary or word list, but the stories will present 
little difficulty to-the average child in the first grade. 

Four of the books provide animal stories for children of approximately 
third-grade maturity. One? of these, by Anna B. Sloane, is a book of true stories 
about common and uncommon animals. Another,’ by Anna W. Arnett, features 
a bear story but includes stories of other animals. A third book,‘ by Feza M. 
Reynolds, is a story of the adventures of a dog. In none of these three books is 
a vocabulary list provided. The illustrations in Miss Sloane’s book are not par- 
ticularly clear, but those in the other two books are very good. The fourth 
book,’ by Howard R. Garis, is made up of a series of animal stories. These are 
very cleverly written and contain a type of humor which will appeal to children. 
All four books will provide interesting material for the silent-reading period. 

Marguerite Murphy has written a book‘ of fanciful tales for children in the 
fourth or fifth grade. These tales are based on romantic stories from old Egyp- 
tian papyrus, tales of troubadours and wandering minstrels of the Middle Ages, 
and imaginative stories of modern times. The illustrations, which are in black 
and white, are well fitted to the type of stories and will serve to stimulate the 
imaginative experiences of: children. 

A health reader? by Grace T. Hallock provides a series of stories which give 
the customs of children in many lands with respect to cleanliness. “The neatness 
of Holland, the sportsmanship of Britain, the thriftiness of France, the virtues 
of other lands and other races are here set forth with insight and with charm” 
(Introduction). The book is paper bound. Each story is preceded by a full-page 
illustration in color. The stories have been carefully checked for accuracy of the 


* Margaret J. McElroy and Jessica O. Younge, The Squirrel Tree. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1927. Pp. 94. ? 

2 Anna Bogenholm Sloane, Animal Pets from Near and Far. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1927. Pp. 110. $0.70. 

3 Anna Williams Arnett, The Brother Bears and Other Stories. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1927. Pp. 126. $0.70. 

4¥Feza M. Reynolds, Shug the Pup. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1927. Pp. 128. 
$0.70. 

5 Howard R. Garis, The Uncle Wiggily Book. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. 
Pp. viii+178. 

§ Marguerite Murphy, Peter’s Wonderful Adventure. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 
Pp. vi+274. $0.76. 

7Grace T. Hallock, After the Rain: Cleanliness Customs of Children in Many 
Lands. New York: Cleanliness Institute (45 East Seventeenth Street), 1927. Pp. 96. 
A limited number will be supplied free for school use. 
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facts presented. The book can be used as a-supplementary health reader to 
stimulate habits of cleanliness. 

An exceptionally good content reader’ for children in the fourth grade has 
been written by Frances R. Dearborn. The purpose of the author has been to 
interest children in the actual ways of living among the American Indians of 
early times. The illustrations have been very carefully selected to throw light 
on Indian customs, and they present a true picture of Indian life which will go 
far toward dispelling the erroneous concepts which many imaginative tales of 
Indian experiences have developed in children’s minds. Special exercises for 
study and problem-solving are provided at the end of some of the chapters. The 
book is one of the best of its type which has come to the reviewer’s attention. 

Reginald M. Cleveland has written an exceptionally interesting dog story,? 
using the German shepherd or more commonly known police dog as the subject 
of his story. A body of factual information regarding shepherd dogs is provided 
in the Preface and in the Appendix. The story is well written and will appeal in 
particular to boys who have dogs of their own. The informational content of the 
book is worth while entirely apart from the interesting story in which the facts 
are couched. 


A manual for child-study classes.—Five years ago the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America published a book of outlines for teachers of child-study groups. 
This book of outlines has recently been revised and enlarged to include the 
material which has been published since 1922.3 The book covers forty-seven 
subjects in the field of child study, for each of which the treatment includes 
(1) astatement of the known facts relating to the topic, (2) an outline for the 
guidance of the instructor in presenting the material on the topic, and (3) a 
bibliography of references ranging from popular to technical materials. The 
chief contribution of the book to teachers of child study will undoubtedly be 
the classified list of references, although the teacher of child study who is lacking 
in training will undoubtedly find the outlines very helpful. A general bibliog- 
raphy covering the entire field of the book is provided in the last forty-five 
pages. The materials presented in the book are well selected to include both 
the standard literature in this field and also discussions of some of the newer 
topics in child study. In the field of education the book will probably be of 
greatest value to teachers in normal schools. 


t Frances R. Dearborn, How the Indians Lived. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. 
Xvi-+200. $0.76. 

2 Reginald M. Cleveland, Cop: Chief of Police Dogs. Springfield, Massachusetts: 
Milton Bradley Co., 1927. Pp. xii+-182. 

3 Outlines of Child Study: A Manual for Parents and Teachers. Edited by Ben- 
jamin C. Gruenberg for the Child Study Association of America. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1927 (revised). Pp. xxii-+-290. 
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